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GOETHE UND DURER 


Kleine Miscellen zu unserem Thema sind schon von verschiedenen 
Seiten zusammengetragen worden. Hermann Grimm hat eine 
diuszerst ansprechende kleine Arbeit iiber Albrecht Diirer,? in der 
auch mitunter auf Goethe Bezug genommen wird. Drei Manner 
nennt Grimm, welche fiir die Zeit der deutschen Renaissance mass- 
gebend sind: Luther, Hutten, Diirer! ‘Luther, die Kraft, der Wille 
und das Selbstbewusztsein; Hutten, die Rastlosigkeit, Zihigkeit und 
auch die Verwirrung; Diirer, die schaffende Freudigkeit, Geniig- 
samkeit und Biederkeit der deutschen Nation, wie sie damals der 
Welt entgegentrat!”’ 

Aber nicht nur als Kiinstler ist Diirer bedeutend. Er ist geistig 
fiir die Zeit maszgebend. Keine Bewegung in seinem Vaterland, an 
welcher er nicht geistig beteiligt, keine Bewegung wenigstens in 
seinem engeren Vaterland zu der man ihn nicht irgendwie zu Rat 
oder Tat heranzog! Mit den bedeutendsten Miannern in fort- 
wihrender Beziehung vermag er die Zeit wiederzuspiegeln und seine 
Briefe und Tagebiicher gewaihren uns einen Einblick in manche 
Verhaltnisse der Zeit, die sonst in Dunkel gehiillt daligen. Zudem 
hat er die Bildung seiner Zeit, nicht nur die kiinstlerische sondern 
auch die allgemeine. In Niirnberg, ‘‘das Ohr und Auge Deutsch- 
lands,” wie Luther es nannte, im Verein mit einer Anzahl der bedeu- 
tendsten Mannern jener Zeit—man denke nur an Peter Vischer, 


1 Zu nennen sind besonders: Volbehr, Goethe und die bildende Kunst, Leipzig, 1895; 
H. Uhde, ‘‘Goethe und Albrecht Diirer,”’ Allg. Zeitung, 2. Februar, 1878, Beilage. 

2Zehn ausgewdhlte Essays zur Einfiihrung in das Studium der modernen Kunst, 
Berlin, 1871, S. 152-92. 
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Adam Krafft, Veit Stosz, Pirkheimer und Hans Sachs—-darf er sich 
wohl inmitten der Grészten glauben die Deutschland damals 
hervorgebracht! 

Als der bewahrteste deutsche Kiinstler besuchte er auch Italien 
und die Niederlande, damals die zwei Glanzstatten der Kunst. Was 
grosze Kunst oder grosze Kiinstler waren, er kannte sie! Seine 
Grésze erkannten leider nur die wenigsten seiner Zeit genossen. Der 
Kiinstler hatte eben damals nicht die beneidenswerteste Stelle 
inne. Der Ewigkeitswert, den er seinen Werken schenkt, wird 
nicht bezahlt. 

An diesem biederen echt deutschen, sonnenumflossenen Meister 
und Denker der deutschen Friihzeit schlosz sich der junge Goethe. 
Das durch hundert Tatsachen und Ausspriiche den Zeitgenossen 
Goethes Wohlbekannte, hat man zu Zeiten ganz oder teilweise zu 
leugnen gesucht. Aber bevor die Forschung der neueren Literar- 
historiker das wieder dargetan hatte, hatte schon Niebuhr ge- 
schrieben: ‘‘ Der jugendliche Goethe gehért auch mehr in das Rom 
des 15. Jahrhunderts, als in das der Casaren, mehr in das Deutsch- 
land Luthers und Diirers als in das des 18. Jahrhunderts.” 

Uns eriibrigt es hier dieses Verhaltnis Goethes zu Diirer an der 
Hand seiner Ausspriiche iiber Diirer niher darzutun und zu einem 
bestimmten Bilde auszubauen. 

Obwohl Diirers Ruhm zu Goethes Jugendzeit nicht so hoch 
dastand wie heute, so konnte man doch nicht anders, wenn man ihn 
tiberhaupt nannte, als ihn mit Ehrfurcht zu nennen. Auch hatte 
Goethe wohl dies und das von Diirer gesehen. Besonders in Dresden 
bei seinem 1768 abgestatteten Besuch. Das Kapitel der vater- 
landischen Kunst ist wohl auch bei Oeser abgehandelt worden.! 
Sicher hat er das Lob Diirers nicht aus der Luft gegriffen, als er nach 
seinem begeisterten Lobspruch auf die deutsche Baukunst, ausruft: 
“‘Mannlicher Albrecht Diirer, den die Neulinge anspétteln, deine 
holzgeschnitzteste Gestalt ist mir willkommener.’” 

Die Bewunderung Diirers steigert sich von hier ab, denn das 
dieszeitige Naturevangelium Goethes musz ihn, trotz Oeser, nicht 


1 Vgl. zu Oeser und Diirer Goethes Briefe: An Merck, 27. Oktober, 1782. (Oeser 
ist von Diirer ganz entziickt und hat 100 Stiicke von diesem Meister gesehen, usw.) 
2 Werke, I, 37, 139-51. 
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nur den Niederlandern wieder in die Arme treiben, sondern auch 
Diirern. Denn das dsthetische Glaubensbekenntnis Diirers, das 
in jedem seiner Stiicke abzubuchstabieren ist, ist es nicht dem 
dieszeitigen Goethischen fihnlich? Goethe schreibt anlaszlich seines 
Besuches in der Dresdener Gallerie, 1768, von sich: “ Was ich nicht 
als Natur ansehen an die Stelle der Natur setzen, mit einem bekann- 
ten Gegenstand vergleichen konnte, war auf mich nicht wirksam.’”! 
Aehnliche Ausspriiche aus dieser Zeit sind haufig. 

Und nun Diirers Glaubensbekenntnis, wie er es in seiner Propor- 
tionslehre zusammengefaszt hat: ‘Aber das Leben in der Natur 
gibt zu erkennen die Wahrheit dieser Ding. Darum sieh sie fleiszig 
an, richt dich darnach und geh nit von der Natur in dein Gutdiinken, 
dasz du wollest meinen das Besser in dir selbst zu finden; dann du 
widest verfiihrt. Dann wahrhaftig steckt die Kunst in der Natur, 
wer sie heraus kann reiszen, der hat sie . . . . je genauer dein Werk 
dem Leben gemisz ist in seiner Gestalt, je besser dein Werk erscheint. 
Und dies ist wahr. Darum nimm dir nimmermehr fiir, dasz du Etwas 
besser miigest oder wellest machen dann es Gott seiner erschaffenen 
Natur zu wiirken Kraft geben hat. Dann dein Vermégen ist 
kraftlos gegen Gottes Geschoff. Daraus ist beschlossen, dasz kein 
Mensch aus eignen Sinnen nimmermehr kein schén Bildnusz kunn 
machen, es sei dann Sach, dasz er solchs aus viel Abmachen sein 
Gemiit voll gefaszt [hat].”’ 

Dasz Goethe fortfuhr sich immer mehr fiir Diirer zu interes- 
sieren das bezeugen die zahlreichen Aufzeichnungen in Tagebuch und 
Briefen iiber Diirersammlungen, die er fiir sich und andre anlegt.* § 
Dazu wird Diirers Reise gelesen. Inzwischen fallt das schéne Wort: 
“Denn ich verehre taiglich mehr die mit Gold und Silber nicht zu 
bezahlende Arbeit des Menschen, der wenn man ihn recht im Inner- 
sten erkennen lernt, an Wahrheit und Erhabenheit und selbst an 
Grazie nur die ersten Italiener zu seines Gleichen hat.’ 

Die Freunde werden beauftragt Diirers herbeizuschaffen, wenn 
nicht Original dann Kopie. “Vor Diirern selbst und vor der 

1 Dicht. u. Wahr., I, 37, 174-75. 2 An Merck, d. 18. Miirz, 1778. 

3 An Lavater, d. 7. Februar, 1780, und d. 6. Marz, 1780. 

4 Tagebuch, d. 18. Februar, 1880 (gemeint ist Diirers Tagebuch tiber die nieder- 


landische Reise). 
5 An Lavater, d. 6. Mirz, 1780. 6 An Merck, d. 7. April, 1780. 
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Sammlung die der Herzog besitzt, krieg ich alle Tage mehr Respekt. 
Sobald ich einmal einigen Raum finde will ich iiber die merkwiirdig- 
sten Blitter meine Gedanken aufsetzen, nicht sowohl iber Empfind- 
ung und Komposition, als iiber die Aussprache und die ganz goldene 
Ausfiihrung. Ich bin durch genaue Betrachtung guter und schlech- 
ter, auch wohl aufgestochener Abdrucke von einer Platte auf gar 
schéne Bemerkungen gekommen.’' MHundert Blatter in Kupfer 
nebst den Holzschnitten kennt er von Diirer. Das Sammeln wird 
riistig weiter getrieben. Selbst der Herzog wird als Sammler einge- 
reiht. Es geht ein groszer Handel und Tausch in Diirerschen 
Werken unter den Freunden an “denn das versichre ich dir je mehr 
man sich damit abgiebt und beim Handel auf Copie und Original acht 
geben muss, desto gréssere Ehrfurcht kriegt man fiir diesem Kiinstler. 
Er hat nicht seines gleichen.2 . . . . Die Diirers schick ich wenn die, 
die du dazu schicken willst einrangirt sind. Du hast recht, ich 
treibe die Sachen als wenn wir ewig auf Erden leben sollten.* Hier 
kommen endlich die Albrecht Diirerischen Kupfer. Es sind ihrer 
gegenwiartig noch nicht mehr als hundert bekannt. In dem bei- 
kommenden Biichelchen sind sie deutlich beschrieben. Dieienigen 
Blatter die du besitzt sind mit einem-+gezeichnet, die andern leer 
gelassen und hinten am Ende ist ein Verzeichniss zusammenge- 
schrieben, von denen Originalblittern die dir noch fehlen. Ich hab 
mir sie auch notirt und werde gewiss Gelegenheit finden sie nach 
und nach zu komplettieren, da du einmal so weit bist. Fiir eben diese 
fehlende Originalien und auch fiir die gute Kopien ist Platz gelassen 
und die Zahlen und Buchstaben driiber geschrieben, so dass wenn 
dir ein Blat unter Hinden kommt du gar nicht fehlen kannst. Am 
besten wird sein dasz du einen deiner dienstbaren Geister recht 
drinne initierst dasz er sich’s recht bekannt mache und du ihm wenn 
ein Blat vorkomme es zum einrangiren und einzeichnen tibergeben 
kannst. Kriegst du ein solches fehlende Blat so schreibe mir gleich 
die Nummer damit ich sie in meinem Catalogo auslésche und dir 


1 An Merck, d. 7. April, 1780. 

2 An Lavater, d. 1. Mai, 1780. Zu seiner Beschiftigung mit Diirer sieh ferner 
Tagebuch, d. 2. Mai und 13. Mai, 1780; ferner an Lavater, d. 3. und d. 5. Juni, 1780; 
an Merck, d. 3. Juli, 1780; an Lavater, d. 3. Juli, 1780. 

3An Lavater, d. 24. Juli, 1780, zu seiner Beschiftigung mit Diirer ferner: an 
Lavater, d. 8. August, 1780, und den 20. September, 1780. 
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kein doppeltes anschaffe. Hast du aber welche doppelt, so schick 
mir sie, theils kann ich sie zu einer Sammlung brauchen die ich 
mir selbst mache, theils kann ich sie auch an Kupferhandler 
vertauschen.”’! 

Und an Fr. Miiller in Rom, dem er eine Kiinstleranleitung gibt, 
schreibt er: ‘Wenn Raphael und Albrecht Direr auf dem héchsten 
Gipfel stehen, was soll ein echter Schiiler mehr fliehen als die Will- 
kirlichkeit.2 Ueber Diirers Karl der Fiinfte aiiszert er: “‘Es ist ganz 
herrlich, ich mégte auch dich dariiber héren.’”* Nachdem Lavater 
hierauf geantwortet schreibt Goethe: ‘Ich habe einen Brief von 
Lavatern iiber den Albrecht Diirer, der mir schreibt er méchte iiber 
so ein Gesicht und iiber so ein Werk ein ganzes Buch schreiben. 
Oeser ist auch entziickt davon, er sagt er habe mehr als 100 Stiicke 
von diesem Meister gesehen und dies sei nur das zweyte von solchem 
Werthe. An dem Harnische erkenne man Albrecht Diirern, im 
Gesicht habe er sich selbst iibertroffen,’’ usw.‘ 

Nun folgt die Italiareise und Goethe benutzt die Gelegenheit 
die groszen Diirers in Miinchen zu betrachten. ‘In Miinchen habe 
ich ein paar Stiicke von ihm von unglaublicher Groszheit gesehen. 
Der arme Mann! statt seiner niederlindischen Reise wo er den 
Papagejen einhandelte u.c. Es ist mir unendlich riihrend so ein 
armer Narr von Kiinstler, weil es im Grunde auch mein Schicksal 
ist,”> usw. Raphael und Diirer stellt er gern nebeneinander, “in 
einem Zimmer neben der Sala del Consiglio di Dieci welches auch 
diesem fiirchterlichen Tribunal gehért hangt ein késtlicher Albrecht 
Diirer gegen einem Raphael iiber.”*® Dasz Diirer in Italien gewesen, 
war Goethen damals nicht bekannt. “Hiatte doch das Gliick 
Albert-Diirern iiber die Alpen gefiihrt!’’? Dieser Ausruf gerade 
nach einer begeisterten Betrachtung von Raphael Francesko di 

1 An Lavater, d. 3. September, 1780. 

2 An Fr. Miiller, d. 21. Juni, 1781. 

3 An Lavater, d. 4. Oktober, 1782. 


4 An Merck, d. 27. Oktober, 1782. Vgl. auch an Knebel, d.3. Mirz, 1783. Uebrigens 
musz hier ein Irrtum vorliegen, denn Diirers Karl der Finfte ist nicht im Harnisch 
gemalt. 

5 Tagebuch der Italienischen Reise, III, 1, 306. 

6 Ibid., IIl, 1, 264. 

7 Jbid., III, 1, 306. Vgl. auch Paralipomena, I, 47, 340, und I, 47, 233 (‘‘ Fleisz 
und die grosze Reinlichkeit der Diirerschen Arbeiten’’). Und an Karl August, 18. 
Mirz, 1788. 
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Francia, und Peter Perugin! Auch im Vatikan unter der groszen 
Kunst Italiens kommt ihm die am Gottesdienst amtierende Gruppe 
der Kardinile mit dem Pabste wie ein Diirersches Stiick vor: ‘‘Son- 
tags gingen wir in die Sixtinische Capelle, wo der Pabst mit den 
Cardinilen der Messe beiwohnte. Da die letzteren wegen der 
Fastenzeit nicht roth sondern violett gekleidet waren, gab es ein 


neues Schauspiel. Einige Tage vorher hatte ich Gemiilde von Albert 


Diirer gesehen und freute mich nun so etwas im Leben anzutreffen,”’ 


usw.! 
Interessant und zur Frage, was hat Goethe von Diirer gekannt, 


wichtig, sind seine Bemerkungen zu den Diirerschen Bildern, die er 
1790, z. T. wohl auch schon 1768, in Dresden gesehen hat. Die 
Anmerkungen stammen vom Jahr 1790.? 

Obwohl man geglaubt hat Goethe habe sich zur Zeit der zweiten 
italienischen Reise ginzlich von Diirer abgewendet,* so ist das Epi- 
gramm, auf das diese Ansicht sich stiitzt, doch nur ein Quintchen 
der allgemeinen Verstimmung, die Goethen damals_ beherrscht. 
Dazu wollen wir noch gleich ein anderes aus ahnlicher Stimmung 
hervorgangenes Wort aus den Spriichen in Prosa_hinzufiigen: 
“Weil Albrecht Diirer bei dem unvergleichlichen Talent sich nie 
zur Idee des Ebenmaszes der Schénheit, ja sogar nie zum Gedanken 
einer schicklichen Zweckmiszigkeit erheben konnte, sollen wir auch 
immer an der Erde kleben.”” “Albrecht Diirer férderte ein héchst 
inniges realistisches Anschauen, ein liebenswiirdiges menschliches 
Mitgefiih] aller gegenwirtige Zustinde. Ihm schadete eine triibe, 
form- und bodenlose Phantasie.’” 

Dasz Goethe sich selbst, in dieser antiksten Zeit, von Diirer 
losgesagt, dagegen sprechen die oben angefiihrten Bemerkungen zu 
den Dresdener Diirers (1790), sodann sucht er auf der zweiten Reise 
nach Italien in Niirnberg, wo er nur 73 Stunden Aufenthalt hat, 

1 Zweiter rémischer Auf enthalt I, 32, 286. 

? Ein Eremit mit einem Totenkopf. Fragt sich ob es original ist, aber nicht schlecht. 
Portrit eines Mannes in Pelz. Schmutzig hart, aber geistreich. Eine Hauskapelle. 
Vortrefflich, besonders die Thiiren. Die Kreuztragung. Simon von Cyrene. Grau in 
Grau und farbige Gewiinder mitunter. Ein kleiner Hase mit Wasserfarben. Gut und 
fleiszig. Die Anbetung der Kénige. Gut aber unangenehm. I, 47, 370 ff. 


3 Sticker, Palestra, XXVII, p. 100, zitiert dafiir Epigramme aus Venedig, No. 42: 


“So zerriittet auch Diirer mit apokalyptischen Bildern 
Menschen und Grillen zugleich, unser gesundes Gehirn,"’ usw. 


4 Mazimen und Reflex. tiber Kunst, I, 48, 208. 
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die Diirers auf. ‘In Niirnberg sahen wir die noch iibrigen prich- 
tigen Gemialde Albrecht Diirers.”! Sodann schon im folgenden 
Marz schreibt er an seinen Fiihrer in der antiken Welt, J. H. Meyer: 
“In dem Stiicke Albrecht Diirers, das Sie mir anzeigen, stehen wahr- 
haft goldene Spriiche,” usw.? ‘“Unschatzbar hielt ich Albrecht 
Diirers Portrat (in der Bereis Sammlung in Helmstiadt) von ihm selbst 
gemahlt mit der Jahreszahl 1493... . (lange Beschreibung) 
. . . . das Ganze herrlich gezeichnet, reich und unschuldig, har- 
monisch in seinen Theilen, von der héchsten Ausfiihrung, vollkom- 
men Diirers wiirdig, obgleich mit sehr dinner Farbe gemahlt 

Dieses preiswiirdige, durchaus unschatzbare Bild, u. s. w 

“Unter seinen Gemilden befindet sich auch ein Bildnis Albrecht 
Diirers von ihm selbst im 22. Lebensjahr gemahlt in welchem alle 
Tugenden dieses Meisters jugendlich bliihend erscheinen. Eins 
der interessantesten Bilder die ich kenne 

Strixners 1808 erschienenes Buch, Albrecht Diirers christliche 
und mythologische Handzeichnungen in lithographischer Manier 
gearbeitet,> rief von Meyers und Goethens Feder eine Rezension 
hervor,® und Goethe und seine Umgebung beschaftigten sich vielfach 
mit dem Buch. An Biographieen Diirers hat Goethe, wie wir 
oben bemerkt, Diirers niederlindische Reise, d.h. das Tagebuch, 
gekannt, jetzt kommt dazu Diirers Leben von Cramer.’ 

Bettina Brentano laiszt nun das Diirersche Selbstportrat von 
einem Miinchner Kiinstler kopieren und Goethen iibersenden, 
woriiber Goethe eine auszerordentliche Freude bezeugt,* es einrahmen 
und in seinem Hause aufhangen lasst. 

In den Tag- und Jahresheften fiir 1809 heiszt es: ‘Auch die 
bildende Kunst, die wir freilich immerfort auf das herzlichste pflegten, 
brachte uns dieses Jahr die schénsten Friichte. In Miinchen wurden 


1 Werke, III, 2, 13. 

2An J. H. Meyer, d. 13. Mirz, 1791. Gemeint ist wohl die ‘‘Ersten Reime.” 

3I, 35, 217 (1805). Zu der fortgesetzen Beschiftigung Goethes mit Diirer vgl. 
auch III, 3, 322 (1808), und I, 36, 39 (1808). 

‘An Herzog Carl August, d. 28. August, 1805. 
Venezianer Kostiim. 

5 Miinchen, 1808. 

6In No. 67 der Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

7 Diirers Leben in Der Biograph, 7. Bd., Halle, 1808, S. 401 ff. 

8 Vgl. an Bettina d. 11. September, 1809; d. 3. November, 1809, und d. 10. Februar, 


1810. 
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die Handzeichnungen Albrecht Diirers herausgegeben, und man 
diirfte wohl sagen, dasz man erst jetzt das Talent des so hoch ver- 
ehrten Meisters erkenne. Aus der gewissenhaften Peinlichkeit, die 
sowohl seine Gemihlde als Holzschnitte beschrinkt, trat er heraus 
bei einem Werke, wo seine Arbeit nur ein Beiwesen bleiben, wo er 
mannichfaltig gegebene Raiume verzieren sollte. Hier erschien 
sein herrliches Naturell véllig heiter und humoristisch. ... .’! 
“Zunichst wiirde ich Ihnen rathen, die Ihnen gewisz schon bekann- 
ten Steinabdriicke des in Miinchen befindlichen Erbauungsbuches 
so fleiszig als méglich zu studieren, weil nach meiner Ueberzeugung, 
Albrecht Diirer sich nirgends so frei, so geistreich, grosz und schén 
bewiesen, als in diesen gleichsam extemporierten Blattern.’”? 

Ein vermeintliches Diirersches Schnitzwerk Adam und Eva 
hat man in Weimar aus der Hohwiesnerischen Sammlung angekauft, 
obwohl Goethe und andere Kunstkenner sich vor abgeschlossenem 
Kauf, gegen die Diirersche Urheberschaft ausgesprochen.’ 

Dasz Diirer von Italien wenig profitiert hatte, kann man kaum 
behaupten, aber es ist doch wahr was Goethe schreibt: ‘‘Und sieht 
man es denn Diirer sonderlich an dasz er in Venedig gewesen? 


Dieser Treffliche liszt sich durchgiingig aus sich selbst heraus 
erklaren.”* Zum Diirerfest in Niirnberg, 1828, war es Goethen 
nicht médglich zu gehen, er liesz es sich aber angelegen sein die 
Sache eines Diirerdenkmals, welche auf dem Fest angeregt wurde, 
in Weimar fleiszig zu férdern.° 


iT, 36, 50. 

2 An Peter Cornelius d. 8. Mai, 1811. 

* Vgl. hierzu an J. F. H. Schlosser, d. 9. April, 1819, auch an den Herzog arl August, 
d. 19. April, 1819: ‘‘Weder ich noch andre Kunstfreunde konnten bei genauester 
Priifung Albrecht Diirers Hand erkennen.’’ Ferner an J. F. H. Schlosser, d. 6. Mai, 1819, 
d. 4. Juni, 1819, an den Herzog Carl August, d. 11. Juli, 1819, an J. H. Meyer, d. 7. 
Dezember, 1819 (Interesse an eigener Diirersammlung), an J. A. G. Weigel, d. 13. Oktober, 
1819, an S. Boisseree, d. 10. Juli, 1816, Tagebicher, d. 18. Juli, 1818, und d. 9. u. 10. 
April, 1819, ‘‘Beschiftigung mit Diirer.’’ Vgl. auch Biedermann, Goethes Gesprdche, 
VIII, 327 (Mitte August, 1813): ‘‘ Endlich betonte er mit Nachdruck Albrecht Diirers 
Meisterschaft,"" usw. Vgl. Tagebiicher, d. 20. Februar, 1814: ‘‘Holzschnitte Diirers 
geordnet durch Keil,’’ und an Christiane von Goethe, d. 1. Oktober, 1814: ‘‘ Wiederholte 
Betrachtung der Bilder des Schoréel in Gesellschaft von Joh. V. Eycks, Hemskercks 
und Albert Diirers Wercken."’ 

‘I, 34, 189. Vgl. aber auch Schuchart, Goethes Aufsdtze und Ausspriiche tber 
bildende Kunst, Bd. 2, S. 154, Stuttgart, 1863. 

5An den Magistrat von Niirnberg, d. 21. April, 1828; Tagebicher, d. 20. Miirz, 
1828; ibid., d. 8. u. 9. Mai, 1828. Verhandlung wegen des Albrecht Diirerischen Denk- 
mals, ‘‘Die Acten ajustirt wegen Albrecht Diirers Denkmal.’”’ An Fr. v. Miiller, 
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Warmes Interesse, ja liebevolle Teilnahme an Diirer begleitet 
Goethen, trotz Antike, sein ganzes Leben hindurch. Dasz er in 
seinem literarischen Schaffen von Bildwerken vielfach anhaltend 
angeregt worden, ist schon dargetan worden. Dasz er auch von 
Diirer, dem grészten deutschen Meister, in seinem Denken und 
Gestalten tief beeinfluszt worden, das bezeugt schon, um nicht 
weiter auf die Gestalten seiner deutschen Periode einzugehen, das 
wie ein Diirerscher Holzschnitt anmutende Gedicht ‘“ Hans Sachsens 
poetische Sendung” (worin ja auch Sachsens und Diirers Kunst 
neben einander gestellt werden), oder auch der Faust, der wie 
Alexander Dumas gegen Goethe duszerte “einem Albrecht Diirer 
gleicht.’”! 

CHARLES H. HANDSCHIN 
d. 9. Mai, 1828: ‘‘Ew. Hochwohlgeboren ersuche in Gefolg unserer gestrigen Verhand- 
lungen um die auf das Albrecht-Diirerfest und eine diesem Kiinstler zu errichtende 
Bildsiule beziiglichen Papiere, damit ich das Weitere veranstalten kénne,"’ Tagebicher 
d. 27. September, 1828 (Beitrag an den Albrecht Direr Verein, etc.). Ferner zur Be- 
schiftigung mit Diirer, Tagebicher, d. 11. Oktober, 1827: ‘‘ Las ich in dem neuen Taschen- 
buch A. Diirers Reliquien betitelt."’ Gemeint ist Reliquien von Albrecht Diirer. 
Taschenbuch seinen Verehrern geweiht von Fr. Campe, Niirnberg, 1827. An den 
Groszherzog Carl August, ca. 25. April, 1828. Gespriche mit Eckermann, d. 11. Marz, 


1828. Biedermann, Goethes Gesprdche, Bd. VIII, 380 (1828) (Diirer wiirde in Italien ein 
ganz anderer geworden sein). 


1 Biedermann, Goethes Gesprache, X, 174. 











THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ON 
FRIEDRICH VON HAGEDORN 


III 


The similarity between Hagedorn’s attitude toward flattery in 
court life and Prior’s is also striking. Compare the following from 
Solomon! with a quotation from Freundschaft:? 


From the first blooming of his ill taught youth, 
Nourished in flattery, and estranged from truth: 

At home surrounded by a servile crowd, 

Prompt fo abuse, and in detraction loud. 

Hat ihn der Himmel nicht mit seltner Kraft versehn, 
So wird er nur zu schwach Versuchern widerstehn. 
Der Hoheit Selbstbetrug vereitelt seine Giite, 

Der Schmeichler Hinterhalt umzingelt sein Gemiithe. 

The futility of the ravages caused by war is another subject 
which claimed the attention of both Hagedorn and Prior, and 
Thomson as well, as can be seen by compariug Hagedorn’s stanza 
beginning, “Als aber Stolz und Neid den frechen Schwung erhub,’’ 
with Solomon (Book III, ll. 303-8) and the Castle of Indolence (stanza 
LV).4 

Although Hagedorn longed to see poets independent of the favor 
of princes, still he had long looked forward to the time when the 
rulers in Germany should foster German art. Along with other 
German poets, he was disappointed when Frederick the Great 
preferred Voltaire to the writers of his own country. In the poem, 
Der Weise, he cites the example of the English people in appreciating 
their own scholars: 

Gunst krént den Fleiss, den Macht und Freyheit schiitzen: 
Die Reichsten sind der Wissenschaften Stiitzen.® 

1 Book III, ll. 275-82. 

2 Werke, I, 65. 3 Ibid., I, 69. 

4 See also Thomson's Britannia (II, 56-61). 


5 Werke, I, 16. 
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He could have joined Parnell in his toast in The Book-Worm: 


A health to poets all their days, 
May they have bread as well as praise.! 


Later in Wiinsche,? Hagedorn proclaims his allegiance to the 
cause of freedom with even more spirit than in Der Weise: 


Du schénstes Himmelskind! du Ursprung bester Gaben, 
Die weder Gold erkauft, noch Herrengunst gewahrt, 
O Freyheit! kann ich nur dich zur Gefahrtin haben, 
Gewiss, so wird kein Hof mit meinem Flehn beschwert. 


In this poem Hagedorn’s scorn of the favor of princes has become 
bolder than it was in Der Weise. He sees that the realization 
of happiness and virtue can come only through freedom, that no 
man can attain a high development so long as he fawns upon his 
rulers. The same spirit is expressed by Thomson in his Autumn 
(ll. 1239-49), in a passage already quoted.’ 
And again in Wiinsche* 

Die Wollust darf ihn nicht aus Bergkrystallen trainken, 

Die Schmeichler kriechen nicht um seinen Speisesaal: 


Doch Freyheit kann der Kost Kraft und Gedeihen schenken, 
Und die fehlt Fiirsten oft bey ihren Géttermahl. 


It does not suffice merely to be independent as far as outside 
forces are concerned. This independence must be in the nature of 
an inner freedom. Only when a man can look himself squarely in 
the face is he able to regard himself on an equality with princes: 


Wer diess von Weisen lernt, sein eigner Freund zu werden, 
Mit der Versuchung nicht sich heimlich zu verstehn; 
Der ist (ihr Grossen, glaubts) ein grosser Mann auf Erden, 
Und darf Monarchen selbst frey unter Augen gehn.® 


In a study of Hagedorn’s Moralische Gedichte, it is impossible 
not to observe his growing love of freedom and his increasing bold- 
ness in expressing it. Emphasizing in Der Weise the beauty of 
freedom, citing England as its home,® and warning his readers 


1 That Hagedorn knew Parnell is shown by a letter from Bodmer referring to him 
(Werke, V, 193). 

2 Werke, I, 39. 3 Modern Philology, XII, 8, p. 185. 

4 Werke, I, 39. 5 Ibid., I, 39. 6 Modern Philology, XII, 8, p. 190. 
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against the treachery of flattery, he continues to cherish this love of 
liberty until it becomes a passion with him. In his Schreiben an einen 
Freund he scorns rulers who obtain respect from their subjects only 
through the fear which they inspire: 

Wie diirftig prangt ein Herr, den nur sein Thron erhebt, 

Dem jeder nur gehorcht, weil jeder vor ihm bebt!! 


He goes so far as to prophesy that a time will come when such 
tyrants will no longer be tolerated: 


Der Ehre Heiligthum wird er nicht lang’ entweihn. 
Verehrt ihm seine Zeit, so denkt die Nachwelt kiihner.? 


He suggests, too, that the power of a ruler is often under the control 
of others without his realizing it: 
Vielleicht regieren ihn Gemahl und Kammerdiener, 


Und, lenken diese nicht den kéniglichen Sinn, 
So kanns ein Sporus thun, und eine Buhlerin.* 


Hagedorn states in this poem that friendship and flattery are 
absolutely incompatible: 
Die Nacht der Schmeicheley, die Fiirsten stets umgiebt, 
Erlaubt dem Besten kaum zu wissen, wer ihn liebt. 


Und, kann die Gleichheit nur den Bau der Freundschaft griinden, 
Wie wird er einen Freund, statt eines Heuchlers, finden ?4 


These lines should be read in connection with Thomson’s Autumn 
(ll. 1235-42), in which the happiness of friendship is contrasted 
with the “vile intercourse of flatterers.’”” Hagedorn continues in 
the spirit of many of Thomson’s utterances when he writes: 

Kennt ein Tyrann auch Freunde ? 


Bringt nicht, zur Sicherheit auf dem erstiegnen Thron, 
Ein Sohn den Vater um, der Vater einen Sohn ?5 


Hagedorn’s final summing-up of the poem is a mature expression 
of his English ideals: 


1 Werke, 1,46. This certainly has the vigor of Thomson's utterances on tyranny. 


Cf. especially Summer, ll. 1477-78: 
The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 


2 Ibid., I, 46. 3 Ibid., I, 46. ‘ Ibid., I, 49. 5 Ibid., I, 53. 
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Nur der is wirklich gross, und seiner Zeiten Zierde, 
Den kein Bewundern tiuscht, noch lockende Begierde, 
Den Kenntniss gliicklich macht, und nicht zu schulgelehrt, 
Der zwar Beweise schitzt, doch auch den Zweifel ehrt, 
Vollkommenheit besitzt, die er nicht selbst bekennet, 

Nur edle Triebe fiihlt, und Allen Alles génnet, 
Der das ist, was er scheint, und nur den Beyfall liebt, 
Den seinen Tugenden Recht und Gewissen giebt.! 


The significant thing for us in this poem is that Hagedorn in 
his conception of freedom shows a closer relation to Pope in his Essay 
on Man, to Prior in his Solomon, and to Thomson in his Liberty and 
Seasons, especially Autumn and Winter, than he did in his earlier 


poems. 
FRIENDSHIP 


In Hagedorn’s philosophy the crowning glory of virtue is friend- 
ship. To it he devoted the longest and, in some respects, the best 
of his Moralische Gedichte, Die Freundschaft. In this poem he first 
does homage to the dog of Ulysses, which remained true to its 
master during his long absence and on his return paid more respect 
to him whom it thought a beggar, than did the servants whom he 
had exalted; then on being stroked by the stranger, looked up, 
recognized him, and died. 

Hagedorn bemoans the lack of true friendship in his own time, 
crowded out as it is by selfishness, inconstancy, indifference, servility, 
deception, laziness, and avarice. This leads up to an exposition of 
what real friendship means. He has little hope that princes will 
attain it, for, even after reading the history of former rulers, they 
will themselves become the victims of tiattery unless they are strong. 
Friendship thrives best in the rural atmosphere, not in cities or at 
courts, for in the country freedom and peace reign. Friendship 
is the outgrowth of confidence and truth, not of jealousy and decep- 
tion. It is most easily killed by coolness and infidelity. It exists 
among people of like virtues and often among those of congenial 
tastes. It cannot exist with selfishness, flattery, and hypocrisy. 
The real test of friendship is fidelity.? 


1 Werke, I, 55. 

2 In a footnote Hagedorn gives as his sources for the story of Ulysses’ dog, Odyssey, 
Book xvii, Pope's note to line 399, his tenth letter to Cromwell, and Boileau'’s third critical 
treatise on some passages of Longinus in the third book of his works. 
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Addison’s essay on Friendship! emphasizes the same character- 
istics as Hagedorn’s Freundschaft.2, Thus he writes: “Among the - 
several qualifications of a good friend, this wise man (the son of 
Sirach)? has very justly singled out constancy and faithfulness as 
the principal.” 

According to this, the ideals of Hagedorn and Addison with 
regard to friendship are fundamentally the same. I have already 
quoted from No. 15 of the Spectator,* in which Addison represents 
happiness as an “enemy to pomp and noise,” enjoying the friend- 
ship and conversation of a few, select companions, and loving “shade 
and solitude groves and fountains, fields and meadows.” 
In Freundschaft’ Hagedorn affirms, as does Addison, that true 
friendship, a prerequisite of happiness, is to be found only in retire- 
ment from the pomp of the world: 


O Land! der Tugend Sitz, wo zwischen Trift und Auen 

Uns weder Stolz noch Neid der Sonne Licht verbauen, 

Und Freude Raum erblickt; wo Ehrgeiz und Betrug 

Sich nicht dem Strohdach naht, noch Gift dem irdnen Krug; 
Wo Anmuth Witz gebiert, und Witz ein sichres Scherzen, 
Weil niemand sinnreich wird, um seinen Freund zu schwirzen; 
Wo man nie wissentlich Verheissungen vergisst, 

Und Redlichkeit ein Ruhm, und Treu ein Erbgut ist, 

Wie in Arcadien. Erkauft das Gold der Reichen 

Sich Freunde solcher Art, die rechten Hirten gleichen ? 


Hagedorn also expresses* what Addison infers in Spectator, No. 15, 
viz., that real friendship is not to be found in courts and crowds 
of people: 


Der Sitz geheimer Noth und 6ffentlicher Pracht, 
Der Hof ist nicht der Ort, der Freundschaft herzlich macht. 


Thomson shows in Autumn (Il. 1237 ff.) his highest conception 
of happiness, like Hagedorn’s, to be a life in retirement with a few 
friends. Again, in Winter (ll. 572-73) he expresses the same spirit: 


1 Spectator, No. 68. 

2 Although this essay is composed almost entirely of quotations from The Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach, yet Addison gives the views contained in it the stamp of his own 
approval. 

* The parenthesis is my own. 5 Werke, I, 67. 

* Modern Philology, XII, 8, p. 188. 6 Tbid., I, 65. 
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Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 
The winter glooms, with friends of pliant soul.! 


One person who, in Hagedorn’s judgment, is debarred from real 
friendship is the gossip.2_ His poem, Der Schwdtzer, calls to mind a 
long series of articles in both the English and German moral weeklies 
on the subject. It was one of their favorite themes. 

Hagedorn, like Addison and Steele, kept in close touch with the 
common people and had every opportunity to know their weaknesses. 
Like them, he spent much time in coffee-houses, where he could hear 
the conversation of all classes of people. In this poem Hagedorn 
represents himself as taking a walk and meeting a gossip, who became 
the subject of his satire. His antipathy for the class of people whom 
this man represents is well put: 

Ich eil’, ich stehe still, von ihm mich zu befreyn, 

Und raun’ ich weiss nicht was dem Diener in die Ohren; 
Noch hier ist alle Miih und alle Kunst verlohren. 

Mir bricht der Angstschweiss aus. O wie beneidenswerth, 
Gedenk ich, ist der Thor, der Thoren gerne hort! 


In this connection it is significant to recall that Addison in the 
Spectator discusses the conversation of his correspondents.‘ In 


1 See also Winter (ll. 343-44): 
E’en in the vale, where wisdom loves to dwell, 
With friendship, peace, and contemplation joined. 

2 The aversion of Hagedorn to gossips was mentioned after his death by his friend 
Klopstock (Ed. Muncker und Pawel, I, 26): 

So schliefst du sicher von den Schwitzern 
Nicht ohne Gétter ein muthger Jiingling. 

Hagedorn refers to it himself in the third stanza of his Winsche in which he speaks 
of the pleasure which his favorite books afford him when he can retire with them to a 
place where gossips cannot intrude (Werke, I, 38): 

O wie vergniigen mich, wo die kein Schwitzer stéret, 
Die Werke, deren Ruhm die Meister tiberlebt. 

3 Werke, I, 85. 

4 Spectator, No. 67, is devoted to the “‘ party rage”’’ of women, which has crept into 
their conversation. Addison decries anything in their speech which may detract from 
“the softness, the modesty, and those endearing qualities which are natural to the fair 
sex.”’ 
In No. 16, referring to requests from correspondents to print the private scandal 
connected with the names of particular persons and families, Addison replies that it is 
not his design ‘‘to be a publisher of intrigues and cuckoldoms, or to bring little infamous 
stories out of their present lurking holes into broad daylight.”’ 

The familiar quotation on slander from Pope's Rape of the Lock, Canto III, ll. 11-16, 
should be recalled here: 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen; 
A third interprets motives, looks, and eyes; 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies. 
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No. 46 he prints a letter from a man who complains that his wife is 
a “gospel-gossip”: “If at any time I have her company alone, 
she is a mere sermon pop-gun, repeating and discharging texts, 
proofs, and applications so perpetually that however weary I may 
go to bed, the noise in my head will not let me sleep until morning.” 

No less persistent is Hagedorn’s gossip. After trying in vain to 
get rid of him,! Hagedorn says dejectedly: 


Mich kriimm’ ich, wie ein Pferd, das, bey zu schwerer Last, 
Kopf, Maul und Ohren baugt, und seinen Treiber hasst.? 


On turning again to Freundschaft, we find that Hagedorn got 
from Pope more than the suggestion for the opening of the poem. 
In the Second Epistle of the Essay on Man, Pope begins with self- 
love, ‘‘the spring of motion’’: 


Two Principles in human nature reign; 
Self-love, to urge, and Reason, to restrain.’ 


and proceeds from that to friendship, a tie which has grown out of 
mutual need: 


Heav’n forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

Till one Man’s weakness grows the strength of all, 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common int’rest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here.‘ 


Hagedorn follows the same course: 


Die Liebe zu uns selbst, allein die weise nur, 
Ist freylich unsre Pflicht, die Stimme der Natur; 
Doch sie verkniipft sich auch mit den Bewegungsgriinden, 
In andern wie in uns, das Gute schén zu finden, 
Dem Schénen hold zu seyn.® 


The self-restraint urged by Pope throughout this epistle is 
stressed by Hagedorn also: 


1 In the chatter of this gossip is a passing reference to the English people (Werke, I, 
86): ‘‘Im Gehen, glauben Sies, bin ich ein rechter Britte.’’ 
2 Werke, I, 87. 4 Ibid., ll. 249-56. 


3 Essay on Man, Ep. II, ll. 53-54. 5 Werke, I, 62 ff. 
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Wie ruhig ist ein Herz, das seine Pflichten kennt! 
Das jede seine Lust, wie seine Richtschnur, nennt! 
Von ihm, und nur von ihm, wird Freundschaft recht geschitzet, 
Die wahrer Dichtkunst gleich, so bessert, als ergetzet.! 


Reference has already been made to Hagedorn’s warm friend- 
ships for contemporary authors,” but sufficient emphasis has not been 
put upon the fact that in this feature also Hagedorn was an innovator. 
Schuster states* that in Hagedorn’s time there was scarcely a trace 
of a Freundschaftscultus in Germany: 


Von Freundeskreisen und freundlichem Leben wird aber mit einer 
einzigen Ausnahme in den deutschen moralischen Wochenschriften damals 
nirgends gesprochen. Dieselbe findet sich in den Diskursen der Maler, 
wo man II. Th. IV. D. auf die Freundschaft, wie sie Cicero behandelt hat, 
wieder aufmerksam macht; sonst trifft man in den Wochenschriften nicht 
eine einzige besondere Abhandlung iiber das Wesen und den Begriff der 
Freundschaft, welcher Mangel wohl den sichersten Beweis giebt, dass 
damals in Deutschland kaum eine Spur von einem Freundschaftscultus 
vorhanden gewesen sein kann. 


There is no doubt that Schuster‘ is correct in asserting further 


that Hagedorn’s stay in England and his familiarity with English life 
and literature had much to do with his development of the Freund- 
schaftscultus in Germany. This was fostered by the younger German 
writers who got much of their inspiration from him, especially the 
groups of poets in Leipzig and Halle.® 


LOVE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


With Hagedorn, the farmer is not only a useful member of society, 
but as a result of his environment a happy one as well. In this 
respect he agrees with Thomson in dividing society into two classes. 
In one are the quiet dwellers of the country, who enjoy a reasonable 
competence and are consequently happy, contented, and independent 


1 Ibid., I, 69. 3 Schuster, op. cit., p. 31. 

2 Modern Philology, XII, 5, p. 124. 4 Schuster, op. cit., p. 31. 

5 Hagedorn’s friendship for the younger writers was not a matter of mere sentiment. 
It expressed itself in such assistance as suggestions, lending of books, and, when necessary, 
financial aid. His assistance to the ‘‘Bauersohn,’’ Gottlieb Fuchs, might be men- 
tioned in this connection. He interested his Hamburg friends also in the blind poet 
Enderlein, and raised the sum of 200 thaler, which was given to Enderlein in such a way 
that he did not know from whom it came. Rabener called Hagedorn ‘ein liebreicher 
Vormund der witzigen und nothleidenden Képfe in Sachsen”’ (Literarische Pamphleten, 
by Bodmer, p. 130). 
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in spirit; in the other are those who live in cities and strive in vain 
for happiness through the attainment of wealth and influence. 
The following lines from Glickseligkeit express Hagedorn’s attitude 
in general toward the countryman: 


O Gliick der Niedrigen, der Schnitter und der Hirten, 
Die sich in Flur und Wald, in Trift und Thal bewirthen, 
Wo Einfalt und Natur, die ihre Sitten lenkt, 

Auch jeder rauhen Kost Geschmack und Segen schenkt!! 


Without suggesting that Hagedorn was directly influenced by 
the following poem from Thomson,? I quote it as illustrating the kin- 
ship of ideas between the two poets: 


If those who live in shepherd’s bower, 
Press not the rich and stately bed: 

The new mown hay and breathing flower 
A softer couch beneath them spread. 


If those who sit at shepherd’s board, 
Soothe not their taste by wanton art; 
They take what nature’s gifts afford, 
And take it with a cheerful heart. 


If those who drain the shepherd’s bowl, 
No high and sparkling wines can boast, 
With wholesome cups they cheer the soul, 
And crown them with the village toast. 


If those who join in shepherd’s sport, 
Gay dancing on the daisied ground, 
Have not the splendour of a court; 
Yet love adorns the merry round. 


It is important to bear in mind in connection with what has just 
been said, that in Hagedorn’s time a revolution in German thought 
was marked by a return to nature, which he united with Brockes 
in advocating. In Hagedorn’s striving for simplicity, his break 
with conventions, preceding as it did the introduction of Rousseau 
into Germany by a good many years, helped to do for Germany 
what Thomson did for England. 


1 Werke, I, 31. 
2**Contentment,’’ from Alfred, Act ITI, sc. v. 
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Again although Hagedorn’s beauty of language and perfection 
of style have frequently been commented on, and that usually in 
connection with his imitation of classic writers, comparatively little 
has ever been said about Hagedorn as an innovator, who helped to 
introduce into Germany the directness of description characteristic 
of English Romanticists. The Germans have not thought of him as 
we think today of Thomson, but his poetry, as does Thomson’s, 
belongs to a transition period. When we think of Thomson as the 
forerunner of Wordsworth, not only in his treatment of nature, but 
also in his simplicity of style, we do not forget that his dramas and a 
large part of his poetry are conventional in style,! but we do not on 
this account overlook the romantic elements in his Seasons. Neither 
should we let the formality of Hagedorn’s style blind us to the 
valuable work which he did in introducing a new type of literature 
into Germany, nor should we overlook the part which Thomson 
very prooably played in influencing him. 

Special attention should be given to Hagedorn’s Horaz, since it 
is very closely related in spirit to Thomson’s Spring. The opening 
stanza? suggests the enjoyment of nature which one familiar with 
Thomson’s poem will recall as decidedly characteristic of him.* 
The similarity in the handling of the theme is also significant. The 
cheerful spirit, characteristic of both Hagedorn’s and Thomson’s 
poems, was, as has been said before,‘ almost entirely lacking in the 
German poetry immediately preceding Hagedorn. ‘‘Das Recht 
vergniigt zu seyn”’ was an important element in his belief, as well 
as in that of Thomson and Addison. This was the feature in his 
work which Hagedorn’s followers among the Anacreontic poets devel- 
oped, as will be shown in a later study of Hagedorn’s Lieder. In 
this last of his Moralische Gedichte, Horaz, more than in any of the 
earlier ones, Hagedorn emphasizes this spirit of cheerfulness, another 
evidence that his point of view was consistently becoming thai 
of contemporary English rather than German writers. 


1 Many of the stilted expressions of pseudo-Classicism still clung to Thomson; for 
example: ‘‘musky tribes,"’ “‘finny race,"’ ‘‘ glossy kind,’’ ‘‘ busy nations.” 
2 Modern Philology, XII, 8, p. 183. 
Cf. Thomson's Spring, ll. 1-4; 186-221. 
4 Modern Philology, XII, 8, pp. 188f. 
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In this poem nature plays a more important part than in any of 
the previous poems of this group. Only a person who has learned to 
see nature first hand could write such lines as the following: 


Du sahest oft an hoffnungsvollen Baumen, 
Um Rind’ und Stamm, das Moos zu haufig keimen.! 


Such a minute observance of details in nature is consonant with 
the development toward Romanticism in England during the eight- 
eenth century. Thomson’s importance in making nature more than 
a mere ornament to poetry is too well known to need more than 
passing mention here. That Hagedorn was a pioneer in Germany, 
as Thomson was in England, in a sympathetic observation of nature 
is what concerns us. 

As with Thomson, so with Hagedorn, the quiet life of the country 
answers a real need in its restfulness to the weary city dweller: 


Wann seh ich dich, in Stunden freyer Ruh, 

Beym Schlaf am Bach, aus Biichern kluger Alten, 
Vergessenheit der Miihe zu erhalten, 

Der éftern Last, die in der Stadt mich driickt, 
Und meine Lust in enger Luft erstickt ? 

Wann werd’ ich mich in jenen kiihlen Griinden, 
An jenem Quell, verneuert, wieder finden ?? 


The similarity of Hagedorn’s point of view and Thomson’s on 
this subject may be seen by comparing the above with a passage 
from Thomson’s poem, Of a Country Life (ll. 90 f.): 


When the noon sun directly darts his beams 
Upon your giddy heads, with fiery gleams, 

Then you may bathe yourself in cooling streams; 
Or to the sweet adjoining grove retire, 

Where trees with interwoven boughs conspire 
To form a grateful shade. 

There you may stretch yourself upon the grass, 
And, lulled with music, to kind slumbers pass: 
No meagre cares your fancy will distract, 

And on that scene no tragic fears will act. 


But grant, ye powers, that it may be my lot 
To live in peace from noisy towns remote. 
1 Werke, I, 99. 2 Werke, I, 99. 
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Hagedorn, as well as Thomson, likes to turn from a description 
of the artificial pleasures of the city to the innocent ones of the coun- 
try. Thomson’s Autumn (ll. 1246-77), in which he expresses his 
aversion to the restlessness and deception of the city, and his love 
of the quiet and sincerity of the country, is typical of many such 
passages in the Seasons.! In general, the same features are observ- 
able in Hagedorn’s earlier moral poetry, but not until this poem does 
he mention with such “Thomson-like” concreteness? the country 
life as in the following lines: 

Der Schafe Schur, der Vogelfang, die Jagd, 


Die Taubenzucht, die Wartung seiner Bienen, 
Das frische Bad, der stille Schlaf im Griinen. 


Sein Vieh, sein Land, sein Garten giebt Gerichte, 
Die Milch, den Fisch, den Braten und die Friichte, 
Sein Weinberg Wein, den kein Verkiufer mischt.’ 


In connection with the same passage from Autumn, cited above, 
it should be noted in passing that Hagedorn’s conception of domestic 
happiness also is found to be one where a simple meal with one’s 


friends plays an important part: 


An Kriegsgerith besitzt er nur ein Zelt, 
In welchem er mit Freunden Tafel halt.‘ 


But the activity which belongs to a life in the country is essential 
to this enjoyment: 


Dort schmeckt dir Brod, wie sonst kein Kuchen that, 
Denn alles schmeckt, wo man Bewegung hat.® 


1Cf. The Castle of Indolence, stanzas XLIX-LVIII. 

2 Cf. Myra Reynolds, The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope and 
Wordsworth (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1909), for a careful treatment of 
Thomson's descriptive poetry. 

3 Werke, I, 104. 4 Tbid., I, 104. 

5 Werke, I, 105. Hagedorn's lines on fishing (Werke, I, 104) may have been sug- 
gested by Thomson's description of fishing in Spring (ll. 379-442) and the one in his 
poem Of a Country Life (ll. 53-66): 

Und was er sonst bald mit begliickten Hinden 
Zu angeln pflegt, bald in der Netze Wianden 
Gefangen fiihrt, bald, wie den fetten Aal, 
In Reusen lockt zum frohen Mittagsmahl. 
I add here four lines in which his concreteness is especially marked (ibid., I, 104): 
Im Teich, im Strom, wo Schley und Karpe springen, 
Forell’ und Schmerl durch Sand und Kiesel dringen, 
Der Frésche Feind, der Krebs, geharnischt laicht, 
Und, ganz vertieft, die birtge Barbe streicht. 
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Though such passages as the above are a distinct echo of Horace,' 
the admiration for whom formed a bond of sympathy between Hage- 
dorn and Thomson, the following evidence especially is strongly in 
favor of our regarding Hagedorn as having been influenced by 
Thomson in his treatment of nature. In the first place, the evidence 
advanced in the preceding pages indicates a close relationship 
between Thomson and Hagedorn in other significant characteristics. 
Then, in addition, Thomson had become well known in literary 
circles of Germany by the time Horaz was written. Not only had 
Brockes’ translation of the Seasons been published seven years 
before, but imitations of it, as well, had begun to appear.? In view 
of this fact, and of the similarity between the two poets, it is logical 
to assume that Hagedorn, probably the widest reader of English 
literature in Germany at that time, was influenced, as weil as his 
contemporaries, by Thomson’s attitude toward nature. 

References to domestic activities form an important feature in 
the German imitations of the Seasons, especially Kleist’s Frihling, 
Zacharia’s Tageszeiten, and Gessner’s Idyllen. It will be recalled 
that previous to the time of Thomson any mention of common- 
place themes in the poetry of England and Germany was con- 
sidered in bad taste. It is significant that Hagedorn was one 
of the first German poets to refer in a natural way to everyday 
pursuits. 

In connection with Thomson’s influence upon the eighteenth- 
century poets of Germany, I believe that it was not as great upon 
Brockes and Haller as has generally been supposed. Brockes had 
been writing at least sixteen years before Thomson’s Spring first 
appeared in English, and he had already formed his style, which was 
microscopic in contrast with the panoramic treatment characteristic 
of Thomson’s style. Brockes and Haller both describe nature 
with scientific accuracy, but fail to animate it as Thomson does. In 
this respect Hagedorn is much closer to Thomson than is either 
Brockes or Haller. It is admitted that Hagedorn in his poems 
written before going to England followed Brockes in his microscopic 


1 Cf. especially Epodes of Horace, Ode 11. 
2 Kleist’s Frihling, the best of the imitations of Thomson’s Spring, had appeared 
two years earlier than Hagedorn’s Horaz. 
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manner,! but like Kleist and Wieland, who were also influenced 
by Brockes in their early writing, he later abandoned this style 
and learned to use the broad effects characteristic of Thomson. 
Unlike Zacharié, and other imitators of Thomson, Hagedorn always 
stays within the bounds of good taste in his choice and treatment 
of subjects. Like Thomson he made everything poetic which he 
described. Further, Hagedorn is more closely related to Thomson 
in another characteristic than are Brockes and Haller: the work 
of both of these latter writers is characterized by a somber tone 
which is lacking in the poetry of Thomson and Hagedorn. The 
idyllic element which Haller, Wieland, and Gessner had learned 
from Thomson is found also in Hagedorn’s Horaz. When we com- 
pare Hagedorn with his German contemporaries with regard to 
Thomson’s influence upon their attitude toward nature, it appears 
certain that he was under the spell of the English poet, and that 
he was probably influenced more than were Brockes and Haller, 
and earlier than were Kleist, Wieland, Zachariaé, or Gessner.” 

In summing up the qualities which Hagedorn stresses, not only 
in this poem, but in all his Moralische Gedichte as well, I cannot do 
better than use a passage in Thomson’s Spring (Il. 1161-64): 


An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, moral quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven! 


SUMMARY 


In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to show the 
development of the influence of English literature upon the thought 
and form of Hagedorn’s didactic poems. In considering this influence 
upon his thought, special attention has been paid to his interest in 
the philosophy of the English Deists, since he was the first to do in 
Germany what Pope had done in England, viz., to popularize 
deistic philosophy. In tracing the development of Hagedorn’s 
conceptions of virtue, wisdom, freedom, friendship, philanthropy, and 

1 It will be recalled that Hagedorn in his later years wrote a parody on this detailed 
form of description employed by Brockes. 


? As a matter of pure speculation, I offer the suggestion that Hagedorn may have 
helped Kleist, Wieland, Zacharii, and Gessner to know Thomson. 
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kindred subjects which constantly recur throughout his moral poems, 
attention has been called to the gradual change in Hagedorn’s 
expressions concerning these themes; and especially as he departed 
from the prevalent views of his German contemporaries and 
approached those of his English models, chief among whom were 
Pope, Prior, and most probably Thomson and Addison. In his 
treatment of nature Thomson has been cited as the probable inspira- 
tion of Hagedorn in his marked advance in simplicity and directness 
over most of his contemporaries. The spirit of cheerfulness per- 
vading his poetry, which had a marked influence upon the 
Anacreontic poetry of Germany, has been shown to be mainly an 
outgrowth of his ideas of virtue, freedom, and friendship, all of 
which bear the stamp of English influence. 

In observing the influence of English literature upon Hagedorn’s 
form, great importance has been attached to his introduction of the 
Moralisches Gedicht into German literature. Since this form, which 
he learned to use from Pope, afterward gained great popularity in 
Germany, this is a matter of considerable significance. Hagedorn’s 
innovation is no less important in the use of the iambic pentameter 
with the heroic couplet at the end of each stanza, as in Der Gelehrte 
and Der Weise, and in the employment of the five-foot couplet 
exclusively in the last of these poems, Horaz; and this innovation 
has been cited as clearly of English origin. The concise, epigram- 
matic quality of Hagedorn’s style, another innovation in German 
literature, has been pointed out as a contribution to him from Pope. 

Although Hagedorn followed classic ideals, as did his English 
contemporaries, his similarity to the latter in his manner of expressing 
those ideals is too close to be regarded as merely accidental. Again, 
it may be contended that since Hagedorn was influenced in these 
poems by the classics, especially Horace, he would have written 
as he did even if he had never known English literature. But this 
is mere speculation, and is contrary to positive evidence. The evi- 
dence shows that although he expressed many of the same ideas 
found in the classics, his treatment of them resembles that of his 
English contemporaries more closely than it does that of the classics.! 


1 Hagedorn in his development combines an approach to the conciseness of form and 
compactness of meter characteristic of Pope, with the tendency toward Romanticism 
for which Thomson stands. 
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Furthermore, his lifelong interest in English books and moral weeklies, 
his association with literary men who also were students of English 
literature, and the impressions made upon him during his stay in 
London form evidence which approaches conclusiveness in a final 
consideration of our argument. Hagedorn’s breadth of knowledge 
of English life and literature was so great that it must have exerted 
an influence upon what he wrote, especially since he was avowedly 
a free imitator.' Moreover, it is of special importance to note that 
his writings bear practically no stamp of English influence until after 
he has been in England. 

Finally, the English influences upon the thought and form of 
Hagedorn’s moral writings are important, not only on account of 
the effect which they had upon him, but also because of that which 
they exerted through him upon his successors in Germany. 


APPENDIX 
HAGEDORN’S REFERENCES TO ENGLISH LITERATURE? 


Addison. I, v.* Cites Spectator, No. 512, as one of the sources of Der 
Sultan u. sein Bezier Azem. 
III, ix, footnote 15. Quotes Addison’s lines on Waller. 
III, x, footnote 17. Reference to Guardian, No. 67. 
III, xi, footnote 19. Quotes from Spectator, No. 85. 
III, xi, footnote 20. Reference to Spectator, Nos. 70 and 74. 
III, xx, footnote 29. Quotes from his Discourse on Ancient Learn- 
ing, p. 6. 
III, xxix. Reference to his odes. 
III, 100, footnote. Reference to his Remarks on Several Parts of 
Italy, p. 212 ff. 
V, 102. Reference to Spectator—never tires of it. 
Akenside. V,188. Bodmer’s criticism of Akenside’s Art of Preserving 
Health. 
V, 204. Bodmer thanks Hagedorn for the Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion. 


1 Modern Philology, XII, 8, pp. 179f. 
2 There are, without doubt, other English references in Hagedorn’s unpublished 
letters, to which I have not had access. 
?The references are to Hagedorn’s Werke (Hamburg, 1800), unless otherwise 
indicated. 
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Beaumont, Francis. IV, 123, footnote. Quotes from In the Praise of Sack, 
from A Select Collection of English Songs, II, 28, 
source of Mischmasch. 

Behn, Aphra. III, ix. Reference to her as song writer. 

Blackwells. III, xxii, footnote 30. Reference to Enquiry into the Life and 

Writings of Homer, pp. 80-103, 196. 
Blainville. II, 20, footnote 3. Reference to Travels through Holland, 
Germany, etc., I, 263, 264. 
Broome. V, 193. Bodmer refers to him as son of Homer. 
Brucker. I, 25, footnote 12. Reference to Histor. Critic. Philosophiae, 
I, 557. 
I, 48, footnote 27. Ibid., I, 655-56. 
I, 71, footnote 22. Jbid., I, 1315. 
I, 125, footnote 3. Jbid., I, 871. 
III, 113, footnote 1. Jbid., I. 
ITI, 114, footnote 2. Jbid., I, 1242-48. 
Buckingham. I, 120. Quotation from him used at head of Witz und 
Tugend. 
III, ix. Reference to him as song writer. 
III, xiii, footnote 24. Quotation from him. 

Chaucer. V, 142. Reference to his fables. 

Cibber. V, 166. Bodmer refers to him. 

Cobb. I, 138. Reference to one of his epigrams as a source of Susanna. 

Congreve. III, xxix. Reference to his odes. 

Cowley. III, xvii. Reference to him. 

Croxal. V, 142. Reference to his fables. 

Delaney, D. V, 121. Reference to him. 

Donne, Dr. III, xvii. Reference to him. 

Dorset, Earl of. II, ix. Reference to Knotting in Works of the Earls of 

Rochester, Roscommon, Dorset, etc. (London, 1721), II, 
53-54, the source of Daphnis. 
III, ix. Reference to him as song writer. 
III, xi. Reference to him. 
Dryden. II, ix. Reference to his Fables, 185-92, as source of Philemon and 
Baucis. 
III, xi, footnote 19. Reference to him. 
III, xxix. Reference to his odes. 
V, 142. Reference to his fables. 
D’Ursey. III, x. Reference to him. 
Eheselden, Wm. I, 123. Carpser is called the ‘‘Eheselden der Deutschen.” 
V, 119. Reference to ‘‘ Deutschen Eheselden.” 
Fenton. II, ix. Reference to Miscellaneous Poems, ed. by Lintat (1722), 
II, 124, Freeman and Wild, Two Hot Young Gallants, etc. 
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Fielding. V, 167. Bodmer thanks Hagedorn for sending him the Life of 
Joseph Andrews. 
Fitzosborne, Sir Thomas. I, 61, footnote 6. Reference to his Letters on 
Several Subjects (London, 1748), Letter 19. 
I, 75, footnote 31. Jbid., Letter 15. 
Forrester. i, 116, footnote 47. Reference to his Polite Philosopher (Edin- 
burgh, 1734). 
Gay. II, vi. Cites his Fables (1733), No. 50, pp. 190-94, source of Der 
Hase und viele Freunde. 
II, viii. Cites Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1731), II, 55, as 
one of the sources of Aurelius und Beelzebub. 
III, ix. Reference to him as song-writer. 
V, 142. Reference to his Fables. 
Gildon. V, 166. Bodmer refers to him. 
Glover. V, 85. Compares Triller, author of a mock heroic, to Glover. 
Gordon. I, 48, footnote 26. Reference to Discourses upon Tacitus, Disc. IV, 
I, 81-100. 
I, 64, footnote 10. Jbid., III, 55-56, 105. 
I, 65, footnote 12. Jbid., III, 71. 
Gould, W. I, 60, footnote 5. Reference to his Account of English Ants 
(London, 1747), p. 59. 
Hobbes. II, 212. Dedicates poem to him. 
Hume. I, 61, footnote 6. Reference to his Essays Moral and Political 
(London, 1748), XIV, 119-26. 
V, 211. Bodmer thanks Hagedorn for sending him Hume’s Essays. 
Hutcheson. I, 76, footnote 25 (ed. Hamburg, 1757). Reference to Essay 
on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections 
(London, 1742), pp. 258 ff. 
Jonson, Ben. III, xi. Reference to him. 
Johnson, Samuel. V, 98. Reference to his Dictionary. 
V, 145. Reference to his “Incomparable Rambler.” 
Lauder. V, 145. Reference to his opposition to Paradise Lost. 
L’Estrange, Sir Roger. II, v. Cites his Fables (London, 1694), No. 86, 
as one of the sources of Das Delphische Orakel 
und der Gottlose. 
II, vi. Cites ibid., No. 69, as source of Der Fuchs 
ohne Schwanz. 
II, vii. Cites ibid., No. 89, pp. 176, 177, as source 
of Die Barenhaut. 
Mallet. I, 135, footnote. Reference to his Poem of Verbal Criticism 
(London, 1748). 
III, ix. Reference to him as song writer. 
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Mallet—continued 
V, 97. Reference to his excellent poem, Amyntor and Theodora, 
his Poems on Several Occasions, in which he calls attention to 
the Poem of Verbal Criticism, which pleases him, and the Excur- 
sion, which he said was regarded in England as a masterpiece. 
V, 142. Reference to his fables. 
V, 207. Bodmer thanks Hagedorn for Amyntor, Verbal Criticism 
and Excursion. 
Mandeville. V, 142. Reference to his fables. 
Mead, Richard. I, 129, footnote. Reference to his Mechanical Account 
of Poisons. 
Middleton. i, 45, footnote 18. Reference to his History of the Life of 
Cicero, I, 85, 94, 98, 104. 
Milton. V, 105ff. Reference to him. 
V, 109. Reference to him. 
V, 112. Reference to him. 
V, 113. Reference to him. 
V, 114 ff. Reference to him. 
V, 145. Reference to him. 
Newton. I, 23 (ed. 1757). Reference to him. 
V, 146. Reference to him. 
Oldham, John. II, vi. Cites The Works of Mr. John Oldham, II, 128, as 
one of the sources of Der Wolf und der Hund. 
Orrery, Lord. I, 61, footnote 6. Reference to 15th letter of Lord Orrery 
to his son, Hamilton Boyle, in the Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift (London, 1752), p. 
184. 
V, 120. Reference to him. 
Parnell. V, 193. Bodmer refers to him as son of Homer. 
Pemberton. V, 167. Bodmer thanks Hagedorn for sending him Observa- 
tions on Epic Poetry. 
Phillips, Ambrosius. III, ix. Reference to him as song writer. 
V, 166. Bodmer refers to him. 
Pope. I, xix, footnote. Reference to him. 

I, xx, footnote. Reference to him. 

I, xxx. Quotes from Essay on Criticism, 1. 584. 

I, xxxi. Quotes from Essay on Criticism, ll. 152-57. 

I, xxxii, footnote 3. Quotes from Observations on Homer, p. 2. 

I, xxxiii. Quotes from him. Reference to Pope’s note to the 399th 
line of the 17th book of the Odyssey and to Pope’s 10th letter to 
Cromwell. 

I, 135, footnote. Reference to Jmitations of Horace, p. 430, 451. 
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Pope—continued 
I, 142, footnote 3. Quotes from Essay on Modern Education in 


Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies (London, 1736), III, 182. 
I, 175, footnote. Quotes from Dunciad, II, 33, 34. 
II, viii. Cites The Miscellanies by Pope and Swift, Vol. III, as the 
source of Ja und Nein. 
II, 118, footnote. Quotes from Eloise to Abelard. 
II, 135, footnote 2. Reference to his translation of the Odyssey. 
III, xii. Reference to Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies, V, 120. 
III, xxix. Reference to St. Cecilia. 
V, 16. Reference to German translation of Essay on Man. 
V, 18. Quotes from Pope. 
V, 60, footnote. Reference to Latin translation of Essay on Man. 
V, 98 ff. Reference to Dunciad. 
V, 110. Reference to rules of sound in 6th letter to Walsh. 
V, 115 ff. Reference to Hagedorn’s translation of Universal Prayer. 
V, 122. Reference to Italian translation of Essay on Man. 
V, 141, footnote. Reference to Rape of the Lock. 
V, 166. Bodmer refers to him. 
I, 136, footnote. Quotes epigram from him. 
I, 138. Reference to an epigram of his as one of the sources of 
Susanna. 
II, ix. Cites his Poems, I, 97, as source of Liebe und Gegenliebe. 
II, x. Cites his Poems, I, 109-15, as source of Paulus Purganti und 
Agnese. 
II, 95, footnote 1. Quotes from Hans Carvel, one of the sources of 
Aurelius und Beelzebub. 
II, 140, footnote 5. Quotes from his Ladle, one of the sources of 
Philemon und Baucis. 
II, 148, footnote. Quotes from his Paulo Purganti and His Wife, 
one of the sources of Paulus Purganti und Agnese. 
III, ix. Reference to him as song writer. 
V, 142. Reference to his fables. 
V, 166. Bodmer refers to him. 
Ramsay, Allen. II, v. Cites Fable of the Lost Calf in Ramsay’s Poems 
(Edinburgh, 1723), pp. 275, 276, as one of the sources of 
Das Geliibde. 
III, ix. Reference to him. 
Richardson. V, 110 ff. Criticism of Clarissa and reference to Pamela. 
Rochester, Earl of. IV, 49. Cites A Very Heroical Epistle in Answer to 
Ephelia as source of An Ephelien. 
V, 102. Reference to him. 
Roscommon, Earl of. III, xviii. Quotes from his translation of Horace. 
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Sedley, Sir Charles. III, ix. Reference to him as song writer: 
Seldon. I, 65, footnote 12. Reference to him. 
Shaftesbury. I, 72, footnote 24. Reference to Essay on the Freedom of Wit 
and Humour in Characteristicks, I, 98 ff. 
V, 97. Reference to him. 
Shakespeare. I, xx, footnote. Reference to him. 
I, 26, footnote 11. Quotes from King Henry VI, Part III, 
Act II, se. 3. 
I, 76, footnote 33. Quotes from a speech of Iago’s in Othello. 
I, 123, footnote. Reference to King Richard III, Act I, se. 1. 
V, 99. Reference to German translation of Julius Caesar. 
Sidney, Philip. III, ix. Reference to him as song writer. 
Spence. I, 117, footnote 37 (ed. 1757). Reference to Polymetis: or an 
Inquiry Concerning the Agreement between the Works of the 
Roman Poets and the Remains of the Antient Artists, etc. (Lon- 
don, 1747), p. 21. 
I, 135, footnote. Reference to him. 
Spenser. V, 197. Bodmer refers to the Faerie Queene. 
Stanley. I, 25, footnote 10. Reference to History of Philosophy, Part III, 
chap. v, p. 72. 
Steele. III, xi. Reference to the Lover, No. 40. 
III, 196, footnote 3. Reference to the Spectator, No. 196. 
V, 133 ff. Hagedorn writes Ebert, asking him to translate The 
Conscious Lovers. 
Swift. I, 25, footnote 10. Quotes from the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms 
in Gulliver’s Travels, chap. viii, p. 215. 
I, 142, footnote 3. Quotes from Essay on Modern Education in 
Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies (London, 1736), III, 182. 
II, viii. Cites Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies, Vol. III, the source 
of Ja und Nein. 
II, ix. Cites Baucis and Philemon as one of the sources of Philemon 
und Baucis. 
II, ix. Cites Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies, 1731. III, 132-40, as 
one of the sources of Philemon und Baucis. 
II, 27, footnote. Reference to Gulliver’s Travels and quotation from 
Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies, III, 311. 
II, 141, footnote 6. Quotes from Swift. 
III, xii. Reference to Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies, V, 120. 
V, 99. Calls Liscov ‘‘ Deutschland’s Swift.” 
V, 101. Reference to him. 
V, 120. Reference to him. 
V, 166. Bodmer refers to him. 
Taylor, Lord. V, 63. Reference to him. 
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Temple, Wm. I, 64, footnote 9. Reference to Memoirs (1672-79), p. 245. 
Thomson. V,172. Bodmer refers to Thomson’s Liberty. 

V, 259. Ebert writes to Hagedorn (Leipzig, January 15, 1748) 
that he has recently studied the divine Thomson thoroughly 
and he can scarcely forgive Brockes for translating him. 
He sighs for Thomson’s poem, Liberty, and cannot rest until 
he can find and admire Thomson in Hagedorn’s company. 

V, 262. Ebert writes to Hagedorn, Leipzig, January 15, 1748: 
“Mich argert’s, dass ich den Thomson nicht mit habe ver- 
schreiben lassen. Bei solcher Gelegenheit empfinde ichs erst 
nicht, dass ich nicht reich bin. Was fir eine herrliche 
Sammlung von schénen Biichern wollte ich haben! Sie 
sollte der Ihrigen nicht weichen; denn ich wiirde mir die 
Ihrigen zum Muster nehmen.” 

V, 266. Ebert writes Hagedorn, Leipzig, April 8, 1748: “Es 
dauert mich nur, dass ich ihn (Giseke) nicht im Englischen 
habe weiter bringen kénnen, ihn, der so wiirdig ist, Pope 
und Thomson zu lesen.” 

Tickell. III, ix. Reference to him as song writer. 
Turnbull. V,97. Reference to his edition of Shaftesbury’s works. 


Waller. III, ix. Reference to him as a song writer. 
III, xvii. Reference to him. 

Wesley, Samuel. V, 197. Bodmer acknowledges receipt from Hagedorn 
of Samuel Wesley’s Poems. 

Winchilsea, Lady. II, v. Cites Ardelia from Miscellany Poems (London, 
1713), pp. 73-83, as one of the sources of Das ge- 
raubte Schafchen. 

II, vi. Cites Miscellany Poems, p. 254, as one of the 
sources of Der Léwe und die Miicke. 

II, vii. Cites Miscellany Poems, pp. 212, as one of the 
sources of Der Adler, die Sau und die Katze. 

Wollaston. I, 72, footnote 25. Reference to Religion of Nature, §§ 3-6. 


Young. I, xxviii. Quotes from his Love of Fame, Sat. I. 
V, 146. Reference to Ebert’s translation of Night Thoughts. 


COLLECTIONS, ETC. 


II, viii. Reference to Common Sense, or, the Englishman’s Journal, of the 
year 1737, Nos. 34, 35, as one of the sources of Apollo und Minerva. 
III, 129, footnote 1. Reference to Common Sense, etc., III, 280-81. 
III, xxiii. Reference to the English collections, The Vocal Miscellany, 
Calliope, The Choice, The Syren, The Lark, etc. 
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V, 63. 
V, 96. 
V, 105. 
V, 121. 


V, 141. 
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PROVERBS, ETC. 

Quotes, “ Never a faint heart won a fair lady.” 
Quotes, “That each good author is as good a friend.” 
Quotes, ‘What authors lose, their booksellers have won; 

So pimps grow rich, while gallants are undone.” 
Quotes, “The greatest monarch may be stabbed by night, 

And fortune help the murderer in his flight,” etc. 
Quotes, “‘One moral, or a mere well-natur’d deed, 

Can all desert in sciences exceed.” 
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GOTHIC RENDERING OF GREEK RECURRENTS WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO MATT. 5:23 


In the Greek of Matt. 5:23-24 the word dapor, ‘gift’ occurs three 
times in precisely the same sense of ‘sacrificial gift.’ The form aibr 
stands in the Gothic manuscript (Codex Argenteus) for the first 
occurrence, while giba, the regular Gothic word for ‘gift’ generally 
and for ‘sacrificial gift’ in all instances except this one, represents 
the other two occurrences. Giba is the common Germanic word for 
‘gift’ (OHG. géba, OE. giefu, ON. gygf); aibr occurs only here, and 
has no known meaning or etymological connection. It cannot 
possibly be regarded as another common word for ‘gift,’ as this idea 
is of such frequent occurrence that a word in common use would not 
be likely to escape notice, and it is certain that the common word 
was giba. Phonetically aibr is exactly equivalent to OHG. eipar, eivar 
‘bitter’< supposed Ge. *aibraz—aibr(an)>a possible Go. *aibr; but 
the meaning, as Grimm justly remarks (Gram.’, I, 63), cannot be 
made to agree with this connection. As far as this phonetic cor- 
respondence offers any evidence, it creates a presumption that we are 
dealing with a corruption of the text; because, if a form aibr was 
actual Gothic, it would probably, in view of the generally homo- 
geneous vocabulary of the older Germanic languages, be the same 
word as OHG. eipar, and therefore out of place in this passage. The 
only alternative supposition from the etymological standpoint 
would be that Ge. *aibraz ‘bitter’ did not occur in Gothic and that 
we have to do with a meaningless corruption. 

The presumption of corruptness is increased by the fact that the 
passage is extant only in the Codex Argenteus (CA). This MS has 
had the notice of scholars from its presence at the Monastery of 
Werden until its present abode at the University of Upsala. While 
its earlier history is not directly known, the evidence both of form 
and of content! points to its probable origin in Italy at the time of 
Theodoric and to its being later in the possession of the Lombard 
kings. The marginal ornamentation and cross-references seem, 


1 See Bernhardt, Vulfila, pp. xl, xlix. 
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according to Wiener,! to date from the Frankish or Burgundian 
scribes at the court of Charles the Great. Wiener thinks this shows 
that the original translation was in the Burgundian dialect dating 
from Alcuin and Charles the Great. It might, however, equally well 
indicate either a recopying of earlier Ostro-Gothic MSS or merely 
their freshening up by the Frankish scribes, with the addition of 
the marginal ornamentations and cross-references. The positively 
datable Ravenna Document? argues strongly against Wiener’s view 
and in favor of one of these latter suppositions. Bernhardt’s evidence 
favors the last supposition of the redoctoring of the MSS by the 
Frankish scribes. If further investigation should confirm this view, 
it would be worth while to see also whether any evidence existed to 
connect the work of Uppstrém’s “nefarius corruptor” with the 
work of the Frankish scribes. 

For the purposes of this investigation it is not necessary to decide 
between these different possibilities, even if that were possible. But 
it is of interest to note under any of them that we are dealing with a 
manuscript prepared for kingly eyes, and this sheds light on the 
internal character of the MS and thereby also on our present prob- 
lem. The gold and silver letters on their background of royal purple 
are painstakingly even and beautiful, but the copyist—while evi- 
dently thoroughly at home in Gothic—was careless as to the exact 
text, and possibly did not always take the trouble to understand the 
sense of what he was copying. His punctuation is sometimes con- 
trary to the sense, and he makes fairly frequent mistakes in copying, 
varying from slight slips to occasional want of sense. When a 
mistake was once made, he seems to have been usually unwilling to 
mar his beautiful pages by erasure or correction, perhaps because 
his royal patron would demand a clean page, but would have no 
critical appreciation of a scrupulously accurate text. For instance, 
the extant verses of Matt. chap. 5, in which this passage occurs, show 
the following errors in copying: vs. 15, liutetH for liuhteip ‘shines’; 
vs. 29, usstagg (pret. ind.) for usstigg (impv.) ‘pluck out’; vs. 31, 


1 See his work on Gothic and Burgundian and Frankish documents shortly to be 
issued by the Harvard Press. Wiener’s general conclusions as to the status of Gothic 
and Germanic philology seem to me to be based on very uncritical evidence, but his col- 
lation of materials and his new evidence as to the date of the Gothic MSS are undoubtedly 
valuable and must be taken account of. 

2 See Balg, Goth. Lit., pp. 218-20. 
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fva Wvazuh ‘what whosoever’ for /vazuh ‘whosoever.’ The two com- 
plete and seven part chapters of Matthew which are extant show in 
CA a total of 20 copyist’s errors. As a sample of errors elsewhere, 
John, chap. 6, shows: vs. 28, watrswa for watrstwa ‘work’; vs. 39, 
omitted because similar in opening and closing words to vs. 40; 
vs. 40, ace. wiljan ‘will’ used for nom. wilja as subject of ist ‘is’; 
vs. 46, was ‘was’ for vas ‘anyone.’ (For a fuller account of textual 
errors and changes see BV, Einleitung, pp. xlv-Ix.) 

In addition to these numerous copyist’s blunders, the MS shows 
doctoring or retracing of dimmed letters by a later hand—the 
“‘nefarius corruptor”’ referred to above. This has in some instances 
resulted in corruption of the text. Thus satslép (Matt. 8:24) is 
corrupted by retracing to the graphically almost identical saisaeu 


SNISKNEN ‘SAISNE ND; in Matt. 9:24; Mark 5:39; John 
11:12 slépip ‘sleeps’ is corrupted to saeuip SNENIP : 
S\E 7 I); John 10:23, ubizwdi (dat.) ‘porch’ to wubizali 


(NBIZYNI NBIZNND, etc. It is not likely that all 


retracings, either correct or incorrect, would appear plainly as such 
to later readers of the MS, so that it might not always be possible 
to determine whether a given graphic corruption is due to the 
original copyist or to this later “‘nefarius corruptor.”” Compare for 
instance ¥ for “"T (/ for t) in Luke 5:11; Mark 2:9; 10:38: 


afleibandans ‘going away’ for aflétandans ‘leaving,’ aflébanda for 
aflétanda ‘are remitted,’ witups for wituts ‘you both know.’ (Cf. 
also BV, Einleitung, §35.) Probably in the first instance and 
possibly in the second also contamination between afleiban ‘go 
away’ and aflétan ‘send away’ is involved, such contamination 
being made easier by the later graphic interchange between e and 
ei. In wituts contamination of the 2d person pl. witup is thinkable. 
In all three cases corruption through retracing is thinkable, with 
or without the co-operation of these contaminations; when the "[ 
became dimmed, its upright and corner strokes (twice as thick as 
the horizontal connecting them) might remain visible the longest, 
and might appear as remnants of 7 (T> og* >’). 
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In view of this frequency of errors in CA, we may safely assume 
aibr to be a corrupt form, either a meaningless corruption, or a good 
word (*aibr ‘ bitter’) out of place. In either case the corruption might 
be due either to a blunder of the original copyist or to a later mis- 
take in retracing in the process of freshening up the MS. The MS 
itself offers no direct evidence as to either of these possibilities. Dr 
Andersson, librarian of the University of Upsala, who kindly inspected 
this passage in the MS for me, states that the reading is very clear 
and distinct. While this clearness might conceivably be due to 
retracing and freshening, it in no sense proves this. The dimming 
of individual letters in the MS generally is very unequal, and it is 
likewise conceivable that in this particular word the original letters 
may have remained clear without retracing. / 

Grimm (Gram. I, 43), for the sake of a possible etymology, 
tentatively conjectured *tibr<Ge. *tibr(an) as a possible emenda- 
tion of aibr, this form being inferred from OHG. zépar, zébar ‘op- 
fertier’: OE. tifer ‘cattle, money, sacrificial victim.’ It is important 
to note that Grimm himself candidly expressed doubt of the correct- 
ness of his conjecture (ibid., p. 63) on the ground that a and ¢ could 
not easily be confused in the Gothic script. But the conjecture was 
certainly ingenious and striking and has appealed strongly to scholars 
for this reason. See, for instance, Feist, Etym. Wtbch. under aibr; 
BV, critical note to Matt. 5:23. There are, however, weighty 
reasons against it from the standpoint of meaning, style, and graphic 
form (the last only was mentioned by Grimm), which justify Grimm’s 
doubt and force us definitely to reject this emendation. 

1. From the standpoint of meaning.—(1) We should have expected 
giba as a translation of Gr. d@por either in the general sense of ‘gift’ 
or in the particular sense of ‘sacrificial gift.’ The word giba occurs 
in extant Gothic 13 times, serving with a single exception noted 
later, as the only rendering, not only for d@pov (Matt. 5:24 twice; 
8:4; Eph. 2:8), but for all Greek words for ‘gift’ :dda.1s (Phil. 4:15), 
ddua (Eph. 4:8; Phil. 4:17), dwped (II Cor. 9:15; Eph. 3:7; 4:7) 
and 3 times as a translation of xapuoua ‘grace, gift’ when used in the 
latter sense (Rom. 11:29; I Cor. 7:7; II Cor. 1:11)—compare the 
English rendering of xapuoua varying between grace and gift for 
similar semantic reasons. Aside from this moot form aibr, there 
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is no variation in the rendering of Greek recurrent passages, but a 
uniform leveling of all Greek variants instead. Cf. Matt. 5:24 (6@pov 
—éapov); Phil. 4:15, 17 (éd01s—édua); Eph. 4:7, 8, (6wped— 
ddua), all leveled to giba in Gothic. If account is taken also of the 
cognate words giban ‘to give’ and gabei ‘wealth,’ the unvarying 
repetitions and levelings become even more striking. Thus we 
have in Matt. 5:24-26, Gr. d@pov—dadpov—rrapaig—rapab@—arr0bas : 
Go. giba—giba—atgibai—usgibis; Eph. 2:7, 8, Gr. rXotros—ddpor: 
Go. gabeins (gen. of gabet)—giba; Eph. 3:7, 8, Gr. dwpeav—dobeToav— 
€560n—1dovros:Go. gibdi—gibandn—atgibana—gabein (cf. vs. 11, 
Gr. 5q—mobros:Go. gibédi—gabein); Eph. 4:7, 8, Gr. &60,— 
dwpeds—tdwxev—Sbuara: Go. atgibana (ist)—gibjs—atgaf—gibés. 

In the meaning ‘sacrificial gift’ d@pov is, as noted above, the 
only word used in the Greek original, and (aside from the form aibr 
under consideration) is uniformly rendered by giba in Gothic. It 
occurs 7 times in the Greek New Testament (Matt. 5:23, 24, twice; 
8:4; 23:18, 19) of which the first four instances are extant in Gothic. 
Observe that three out of these four occurrences use the set phrase 
‘to bring one’s gift (to the altar)’:Gr. rpoodépew 7d d&pov:Go. 
(at)batran (6 giba in the other two instances. This meaning is to 
be distinguished on the one hand from ‘gift to the treasury,’ which 
occurs in the Greek 4 times (Matt. 15:5; Luke 21:1, 4; Mark 7:11) 
and is uniformly represented by d@pov in Greek. Only the last one 
(Mark 7:11) is extant in Gothic, where the word mdipms (:OE. 
madum) ‘gift, treasure’ is used. This is the only meaning in which 
any other Gothic word than giba is used to render a Greek word for 
‘gift.’ Observe that it is peculiarly appropriate for this meaning, 
and was therefore probably the regular Gothic word for this special 
meaning. The Greek word d@por is, when used in this sense, a trans- 
lation of the Aramaic korban ‘gift, treasure, treasury, sacrosanct as a 
gift to the treasury,’ so that the Gothic rendering is here decidedly 
better than the Greek. Compare Matt. 27:6—not extant in Gothic 
—where the Greek, because of its difficulty in accurately rendering 
this word, retained the Aramaic word as Gr. xopBavdas ‘treasury.’ 
Observe further that the use of mdi/ms in this sense does not, as is the 
case with aibr in Matt 5:23, involve the variant translation of a 
recurrent Greek word in the same connection. Just as sharply to be 
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distinguished from ‘sacrificial gift’ on the other hand are the mean- 
ings ‘sacrifice’ and ‘ victim’—the ritualistic use made of the worship- 
er’s gift. These two meanings are confused in the Ger. opfer and Gr. 
6vcia,! but are distinguished, though in some instances not very 
sharply, in Go. Aunsl ‘sacrificium, oblatio’ (:ON. hunsl, hisl:OE. 
hisl Eng.>housel ‘eucharist’) and sdups ‘victima, hostia.’ Hunsl 
stands for Gr. @ucia ‘sacrifice’ (Matt. 9:13; Mark 9:49; Luke 2:24; 
I Cor. 10:18), mpoodopa ‘offering, oblatio’ (Eph. 5:2; Skeir. I, a), 
Aarpeia ‘act of worship’ (John 16:2). Sdups stands only for Gr. 
Ovcia in the sense of ‘sacrificial victim’ (Mark 12:33; Rom. 12:1; 
Eph. 5:2; Skeir, I, a). 

Observe that in all of this there is no suspicion of any confusion, 
either in Greek or in Gothic, between the words meaning ‘ (sacrificial) 
gift’ and those meaning ‘sacrifice’ or ‘sacrificial victim.’ It follows 
that even if the conjectural *tibr ‘opfertier’ were a correct Gothic 
form and meaning, it could not have translated Gr. d@pov into Gothic, 
but could at best have been used only as a picturesque rhetorical 
variation without particular regard for the precise meaning of the 
original. Such a variation, even if generally permissible in Gothic 
style, would not have been especially appropriate to this connection, 
since the Jewish gifts at the altar were not limited to sacrificial 
animals. (See Exod. 22:29; 23:19; Lev. 2:1-16; 23:10, 13, 15, 17; 
Num. 15:19-21.) 

(2) This difficulty of meaning is greatly increased by the fact that 
the primary meaning of WGe. *tibr was not ‘victim’ but ‘cattle.’ 
Kluge (Etym. Wtbch. under Ungeziefer) infers this from the OFr. loan 
word toivre ‘cattle,’ which is shown by its phonetic form to be bor- 
rowed from primitive WGe. and hence throws light on the earliest 
meaning of *tibr. With this evidence of OFr. agrees that of all the 
languages showing the word. Thus OE. éifer had as its funda- 
mental meaning ‘cattle,’ with the secondary meaning ‘money’ 
(compare Lat. pecunia, Go. fathu, Eng. fee) and ‘sacrificial victim.” 
It is commonly assumed, however, that OHG. zépar, zébar was 


1 ¢dayiov ‘victim’ also occurs beside @veia in Acts 7:42 (not extant in Gothic), but 
generally @vcia alone is used in both these senses. 4vua ‘victim’ and iepeiov ‘victim’ 
are not used in N.T. Greek. 

2 See Leo, Angelsdchsisches Glossar, p. 133 under tefan. 
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limited in meaning to ‘victim’ with the added Jewish notion of 
‘‘koscher”’ or ‘ceremonially clean’ as a close secondary meaning. 
The MHG. unzifer, ungezibere>NGH. ungeziefer ‘vermin’ is then 
explained as “‘unreines, nicht zum opfer geeignetes tier.” Neither 
the assumption of meaning nor the definition derived from it will 
bear scrutiny. That the meaning ‘cattle’ not only had not dis- 
appeared in OHG., but persisted in the MHG. period, is positively 
shown by Bavar. zifer ‘federvieh, bisweilen auch ziegen und schweine.”! 
Observe that this meaning is most decidedly not “koscher”! Asa 
matter of fact ‘koscher’ and ‘unkoscher’ are not Germanic ideas in 
either the heathen or Christian periods, but Jewish; so that the 
current theoretical etymological definition of NHG. ungeziefer is 
ludicrously absurd as to meaning. It is also impossible from the 
standpoint of word-formation. NHG. ungeziefer< MHG. ungezibere, 
unzifer are not individual but collective terms, and the wn- cannot 
be made to suggest a simple negative to sprachgefiihl, but is of the 
intensive pejorative type found in wnmensch, untier, unkraut, ete. 
The analogical evidence of similar formations wholly agrees with this 
conclusion from _ sprachgefiihl. Compare MHG.? ungeschirre 
‘schlechtes, unbeholfenes geriit’; ungefilde ‘unbebautes und unweg- 
sames land’; wungewechse ‘miswachs’; ungewiirme ‘menge von 
wiirmern, schlangen’; wngeziuc ‘ungehoérige riistung’; wunvihe 
‘ungeziefer.’ Observe especially the last form unvihe, and weigh the 
semantic proportion vihe ‘cattle’: wnvihe ‘vermin’: :zifer ‘cattle’: 
unzifer ‘vermin.’ The conclusion is inevitable: NHG. wungeziefer 
and MHG. zifer, unzifer, ungezibere contain no idea of ‘koscher’ 
and ‘unkoscher,’ but are direct survivals of OHG. zébar ‘cattle.’ 
It follows that the meaning ‘sacrificial victim’ was secondary only. 
In other words, the testimony of Old, Middle, and New High Ger- 
man forms taken together absolutely agrees with that of OF. and OE., 
showing that at all periods WGe. *tibr had the general meaning 
‘cattle’ which Kluge assigns to it. The term was then of course 
applicable to the cattle used as sacrificial victims, but in this second- 
ary meaning it had not become isolated from its broader funda- 
mental meaning nor lost the associations belonging to this. If 
1 Definition quoted from Miiller and Zarncke. 


2 See Lexer’s MHD. Wibch. under words cited. 
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from the WGc. we conjecture Ge. *tibr(an) >Ge. *tibr, we can only 
assign to it the same meaning. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Wulfila would not have used 
this word to translate Gr. d@pov. While the copyist of CA was care- 
less, the original translator was both discriminating and idiomatic! 
and would hardly have been guilty of such a mistranslation as either 
of the meanings ‘cattle’ or ‘victim’ would give. From the stand- 
point of meaning we could only expect giba as the translation of 
d@por. 

II. From the standpoint of style—(1) Bernhardt? defends the 
emendation to *tibr on the ground that it was Wulfila’s habit to vary 
the translation of recurrent Greek words—“ dass [in vs.] 24 giba fiir 
dasselbe d@por steht, ist der gewohnheit des gotischen iibersetzers 
mit dem ausdruck abzuwechseln angemessen.”’ His statement in his 
Einleitung (p. xxxiv) is not quite so strong: “‘. . . . eine entschiedene 
neigung im ausdruck . . . . abzuwechseln.”’ Because of the general 
critical excellence of Bernhardt’s work and the consequent deserved 
authority attaching to his statements, I began this investigation 
accepting his views on these points implicitly, merely finding it 
strange that, if the emendation to *tibr were allowed, we should 
have in this passage the picturesque variant (*tbr) before rather 
than after the twice recurring common prosaic form (giba)—a normal 
rhetorical variation should exactly reverse all of this. I found, 
however, as the investigation proceeded that Bernhardt’s statement 
is here absolutely uncritical and that Wulfila’s habitual treatment 
of recurrent terms is in every respect the exact opposite of that 
claimed by Bernhardt. Wulfila not only habitually retains recurrent 
terms unvaried in his Gothic translation, but also habitually levels 
Greek variations in the expression of recurrent ideas, and that not 
only where the Gothic may have lacked a variant term, but also in 
instances where good variant terms were readily at hand if Wulfila had 
eared touse them. The matter is easily tested, as close repetitions of 
ideas are exceedingly common in the New Testament, owing partly 
to the concrete nature of most of its narrative, partly to the fact that 


1 See BV, pp. xxxii and xxxiii, and Curme, ‘‘Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?’’ JEGP, 
X, Nos. 2 and 3. Observe that the suspicion entertained by some as to the Gothicity 
of Wulfila’s word-order does not apply to his choice of Gothic words. 
2 BV, Matt. 5:23, note, and Hinleitung, p. xxxiv. 
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Christ’s discourses were regularly cast in the form of Hebrew poetic 
parallelism, partly to the frequent repetitions necessary in the 
admonitions, discussions, and reasonings of the Epistles. 

Thus the fifth chapter of Matthew up to the verses in which the 
aibr—giba passage occurs (Matt. 5: 15-24) shows the following repeti- 
tions: vss. 15-16, Gr. Aadyrec—AapWarw (‘shine’):Go. unvaried liuh- 
teip—liuhtjdi, though there is another common word skeinan ‘shine,’ 
which is elsewhere used as the equivalent of Aduzrewy; vs. 17, caraddoat 
‘destroy’ twice:Go. twice unvaried gatatran, leaving fragistjan 
‘destroy’ unused; vs. 18, rapé\@y ‘pass away’ twice:Go. twice 
unvaried usleipip, though variant verbs of coming and going were 
numerous to select from; vss. 17-19, four repetitions of two words 
each, involving forms of véyos ‘law,’ €AaxuoTos ‘least,’ diddoxev 
‘teach,’ xaXeioOa ‘be called’:rendered respectively by Go. witdp, 
minnista, ldisjan, hditan, all unvaried; vss. 19-20, three repetitions 
of forms of Bao.deia rv otpavGv ‘kingdom of heaven’:Go. thrice 
unvaried piudangardi himiné; vs. 21, Gr. gdoveboes and dgoveton 
‘murder’:Go. unvaried matrprjdis and matrpreib; vss. 21-22, 
Gr. &oxos éorat Tp Kpicet, ‘shall be liable to the court’ twice: Go. twice 
unvaried skula watrbip staudi, beside two “reduced grades”’ of the 
phrase in skula watrbip twice unvaried from Gr. évoxos éorat ‘shall 
be liable’; brépr seinamma ‘to his brother’ twice unvaried from 
d5€Ad@® abrod, and saei gibip ‘whoever says’ twice unvaried from és 
5’ dy ein; vss. 18-22, three repetitions of Aéyw byiv ‘I tell you’:Go. 
gipa izwis thrice unvaried; vss. 23-24 two forms of @vovacrnpiov 
‘altar’ rendered unvaried by forms of hunslastabs; two forms of 
a&deXdos cou ‘your brother’:Go. two forms of brdpar peins unvaried; 
70 dGpov gov twice (ignoring for the moment the third instance corre- 
sponding to aibr Jbein):Go. twice unvaried )é giba beina—in all 16 
instances of repetition involving 64 words in each language in the 
space of 10 verses with no variation in translation whatever. Against 
these we find the moot form aibr and one partial variation in vss. 
23-24:Gr. mpoodépys—mpoogepe ‘bring up’:Go. batrdis du—atbatr 
‘bring to’—‘bring up.’ In so far as this can be regarded as a varia- 
tion, it is idiomatic and not in any sense rhetorical. The first rpds 
is pleonastic in Greek and must be omitted in Gothic, being neces- 
sarily displaced by its more explicit equivalent du hunslastada ‘to 
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the altar.’ In the second occurrence at- must be expressed, because 
du hunslastada is omitted. Compare such English and German 
phrases as he went into the house, er ging ins Haus, as against he 
went in, er ging hinein. It is clear that if Wulfila ever acquired the 
supposed habit of variant translation, it had not yet developed when 
he reached Matt. 5:23, and that on this basis also we could have 
expected only giba as a translation of d@pov at this point. This con- 
clusion need not, however, rest merely on the evidence of this one 
chapter. If we extend our count to the whole Gospel of Matthew, 
those portions extant in Gothic (about one-third of the whole) show 
705 unvaried translations of recurrent Greek words against 21 varia- 
tions, or more than 30 to 1 against variation. Furthermore, the 
treatment of giba and giban in all extant passages leads to the same 
conclusion. We saw above that in all recurrent passages involving 
nouns meaning ‘gift’ the Gothic never shows variation in rendering 
but always non-variation or leveling. The same is true of verbs 
meaning ‘give’: Gothic giban and its compounds occur 216 times in 
extant passages. They are without exception the only words used 
to render 6:d6vac and its compounds as well as all other Greek words 
used in the sense of ‘give,’ leveling all occurrences of xapifeo#a: and 
dwpety and all instances of rapioravar and rapéxeoOar in which these 
have the meaning ‘give.’ Many passages involve recurrences, as 
John 6:27-52 showing 10 occurrences of éd6vac uniformly rendered 
into Gothic by giban, or Il Cor. 2:7-10 showing 4 occurrences of 
xapifec#a: with the uniform Gothic rendering fragiban. 

(2) The case against variation is actually much stronger than 
the 30 to 1 ratio shown by the numerical count of Matthew. In the 
first place, some variations are spurious, being due to corruption of 
the text in the various ways explained by Bernhardt (BV, Einleitung, 
pp. xlv-lxi), namely, (a) through copyist’s blunders, including not 
only simple miscopying, but careless variation through substitution 
of synonymous terms, and the interpolation or substitution of 
marginal glosses in the text; and (6) through conscious efforts at 
critical correction, partly on the basis of parallel passages from other 
parts of the Gothic Scriptures, partly on the basis of the Latin (Itala) 
version. The percentage of spurious variations has not been investi- 
gated, so far as I know, but it is clearly safe to say that, after allow- 
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ance is made for them, a ratio of 30:1 against variation would 
approach and perhaps reach 40:1. It is not always possible to 
determine in an individual instance whether an apparently synony- 
mous variation is spurious. Compare, for instance, Matt. 26:70, 72, 
75, Gr. (d)apvetoGar (three times) :Go. CA , afdikan —afdikan 
as against Cod. Ambr. ldugnjan—léugnjan—invidan. 

Furthermore, the genuine variations are mainly, if not altogether, 
of non-rhetorical types and hence would not argue in favor of *tibr: 
giba. 

a) A very considerable number are idiomatic, that is, necessary 
for the accurate rendering of the Greek meaning in Gothic, and 
hence give no evidence of a tendency to variation as such. Thus 
Gr. xevés has the two meanings ‘(in) vain’ (Go. swaré) and ‘empty’ 
(Go. léus). In I Cor. 15:14, xevdy . . . . 7d Knpvypa huey, Kevh 

. . 9 iors Hay is accordingly forcibly rendered by swaré . . 

86 méreins unsara sd galdubeins unsara ldéusa ‘ purposeless our 


preaching, our faith void of content.’ Gr. xaXeiy has, among other 
meanings, those of God’s calling men into membership into his 
Kingdom (Go. laPén) and calling by a name (Go. hditan). Accord- 


ingly in Rom. 9:24-25,.... &ddXecev huds ... . & Ovav,.... 
Kadéow Tov ov adv pou Tov Aady pou necessarily becomes labdda uns 

. us piudom,... . hdita Pi ni managein meina managein 
meina ‘called us . . . . from among the nations, . . . . I will call 
the people not mine my people.’ 

b) Other variations are what we might term colloquial, that is, 
are due to the fact that two terms of approximately the same meaning 
and associative connections were more or less interchangeable in 
everyday speech. These may be of various sub-types. Some are 
close cognates, that is, ablaut or formative variants from the same 
significant base. It is very doubtful if these were felt by Gothic 
sprachgefiihl as wholly distinct fromeach other. Compare I Cor. 13:8, 
Gr. xarapynOjoovra — xarapynOncerar:Go. gatatranda — gatatirnrp; 
John 19:2, 5, Gr. crégavos twice:Go. wdips, wipja ‘wreath.’ That 
this type of variation is, in some instances at least, not lexical is shown 
by the fact that it has in many languages, including Gothic, given rise 
to contaminative coalescences of such cognate forms into single 
irregular inflectional systems, as Gr. didwui—édwxa, riOnui—eOnxa, 
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Ger. stehen—stand, gehen—ging, Skr. karéti ‘makes’ :kriydte ‘is 
made,’ Go. -nan verbs used as passives, as gatatran: gatatirnan (above) 
gaqgiujan ‘make alive’:gagiunan ‘be made alive,’ etc. Others 
are complete semantic and associative equivalents from diverse 
roots, as Luke 19:1-—12 (story of Jesus and Zacchaeus), Gr. forms 
of épxecPa.—édOe7v translated twice by Go. galeipan, once by gaggan, 
twice by giman (this last variation, however, is idiomatic from the 
Gothic standpoint). Compare also the free interchange of gaswiltan 
and gaddupnan ‘die,’ more fully discussed below. This type of 
variation is particularly common with verbs of coming and going, 
resulting in many languages in contaminative coalescence in single 
irregular conjugational systems, as Eng. go: went, Fr. vais:allai, Gr. 
Epxouar:7AGov, Go. gagga:iddja. Its characteristics are practically 
complete synonymy and community of linguistic associations and 
consequent absence of attention on the part of speaker and hearer 
to the merely phonetic variation. Neither cognate nor equivalent 
variations in rendering prove a general tendency to variation for its 
own sake. Others again are synonymous in the ordinary sense, as 
II Cor. 7:6, Gr. rapaxadety: Go. gaplathan ‘caress, soothe, comfort,’ 
gaprafstjan ‘comfort, cheer’; Matt. 6:25-31, Gr. weptuvay ‘worry’ 
(4 times):Go. matirnan ‘be anxious, worry’ (3 times), saiérgan ‘be 
vexed, worry’ (once). These synonymous variations cannot be 
sharply distinguished on the one hand from strict equivalents—since 
they are regularly fully equivalent in the particular sense used— 
and on the other hand from idiomatic variations—since at least some- 
times idiomatic considerations also are present. Thus in II Cor. 
7:6, Gr. wapaxaeir has all the meanings (and more) of both gaplathan 
and gaprafstjan (save the uncommon primitive meaning of gaplathan, 
which is not here concerned), so that the rendering sa gaplathanda 
hndiwidaim gaprafstida uns gup in quma Teitdus ‘God, who comforts 
the lowly, cheered us in the coming of Titus’ is stronger and fuller 
and more accurate. In Matt. 6:25-31 it is possible that the variation 
matrnan:sairgan is purely idiomatic, since the phrase in the one 
variant instance is sairgan bi (wastjés) ‘worry about (clothes),’ and 
matrnan is in extant examples never used with a complement but 
only absolutely. The extant passages are too few to settle the point. 
It is in fact quite possible that genuine synonymous variations are 
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regularly idiomatic also. Compare further I Cor. 15:47-49, Gr. 
xoixés ‘earthy, earthly’:Go. muldeins ‘earthy,’ atrpeins ‘earthly’ 
and Gr. eixwy ‘image, type’:Go. manleika ‘image,’ frisahis ‘type,’ 
both changes of the words in Gothic being demanded by the develop- 
ment of the thought. 

Very sharply distinguishable from both idiomatic and synonymous 
variations would be a picturesque or rhetorical variation of the *tibr— 
giba type, in which the idea is viewed from a different objective 
standpoint and the variant term expressing it is neither a synonym 
nor an accurate translation. None of Bernhardt’s or Loebe’s 
citations are of this type, nor have I been able to find any in my own 
search. Some passages seem obvious illustrations at first glance, as 
Matt. 5:46, 47, Gr. redXd@var:Go. Pdi biudd—motarjés—but this 
variation is spurious (see Bernhardt’s note on the passage) :II Cor. 
7:10, 11, Gr. xarepyafeo8a ‘work out’:Go. ustiuhan ‘to perfect,’ 
gasmiPon ‘to produce (as an artisan),’ gatdujan ‘to make, cause’— 
but a careful scrutiny of meanings in the actual connection shows 
the words to be discriminatingly chosen and the variation to be 
idiomatic. Similarly in II Cor. 9:5, 6,! where Paul’s play on the 
word evAoyia ‘blessing’ in the three senses of ‘beneficence, benedic- 
tion, bounteousness’ occasions the discrimination of these three 
meanings in Gothic by atwlogja, watlaqgiss, biupeins (twice)—with- 
out this discrimination the Gothic meaning would become perfectly 
blind. If any genuine instances of rhetorical variation occur, they 
are at least exceedingly rare—too few in number to constitute even 
a minor characteristic of Wulfila’s style. 

Far more numerous are the instances of the leveling of diverse 
Greek terms in the Gothic translation. This was already referred 
to under the discussion of II Cor. 9: 1-6 just above, and earlier under 
the statement of the various Greek terms rendered by giba and giban. 
I cannot do better than quote Bernhardt’s own statement of Wulfila’s 


1 This same short passage, however, has four words that recur without change 
of meaning and are rendered into Gothic without variation, and two diverse Gr. words 
leveled to the same word in Gothic (Gr. omeipew ‘sow’ [twice]:Go. saian [twice]: 
Gr. ¢devdoudvws ‘sparingly’ [twice]:Go. us gapagkja [twice]:Gr. Oepigev ‘reap’ [twice]; 
Go. sneiban [twice]; Gr. evAoyia ‘ bounteousness’ [twice in succession in vs. 6]: Go. Diudeins 
[twice]; Gr. tpoaprigecv—érommos: GO. fairagamanwjan—manwjus). With the last compare 
also in vss. 3, 4, 5, Gr. wapacxevagew ‘prepare’ [3 times]: Go. thrice unvaried gamanwjan, 
so that the stem manw- occurs 5 times in close succession leveling three entirely different 
Greek words. 
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habit of leveling Greek variants: “Freilich ist .... der fail 
nicht gerade selten, dass ein gotisches wort zwei griechischen ent- 
spricht, vergl Le. ix, 45, x, 24, Mk. i, 2, 3, viii, 24, xii, 8, 12, 
xv, 34, 35, I Cor. iv, 5 usw.”! “ohne? vorgang des Griechischen 

. stellt [Wulfila] gern verschiedene derivata vom gleichen 
stamme, namentlich nomen und verbum, nebeneinander: Matt. v, 43 
fidis fiand peinana moncers tov éxOpdv gov, 16 swa liuhtjdi liuhap izwar 
Aamwarw 76 das, ix, 2 ana ligra ligandan émi xXivns BeBAnpévor, ix, 13 
nif han gam lapin uswairhtans ak frawairhtans dixaiovs—apaptwdois, 
ix, 12 ni batirbun hdildi lekeis ak /di unhdildi habandans ioxbovres— 
Kax@s éxovres, Jh. viii, 41 tdujih téja rovetre ra épya, Le. iv, 4C siukans 
satihtim aoGevoivras vécos, ix, 2 gahdiljan allans pans unhdilans 
lacOax robs doGevets, xix, 38... . [and so through 10 other illustra- 
tions taken from Luke, Mark, Romans and Corinthians]. Diese 
neigung geht so weit, dass Le. ii, 29 frdéujindnd zu frdéuja (6éorora), 
Me. i, 40 kniwam zu knussjands (yorurerGv) zugesetzt ist.”” Many 
other sweeping illustrations of the leveling of Greek variants in the 
Gothic translation will be given later. 

The Gospel of Matthew shows the following distribution of the 
different types of variation, non-variation, and leveling in the Gothic 
rendering of Greek recurrent words and ideas (first occurrences in a 
given passage are not counted but only subsequent recurrences): 
Greek recurrences 726, Gothic non-variant renderings 705, Gothic 
levelings of Greek variants 35, total Gothic recurrences 740 (or 14 
more than the Greek); number of variant renderings possibly gen- 
uine (besides 3 known to be spurious) 21, including: idiomatic 13, 
interchangeable equivalents 2, synonyms 6. The following ratios 
result: against all variation 740:21, or over 35:1; against synony- 
mous variation 755:6, or over 125:1; against rhetorical variation 
761:0. I have not counted other books in detail (Matthew was 
selected because it contains the aibr—giba passage), but the indi- 
vidual words discussed in the following sections make it reasonably 
sure that others would make a similar showing. 

(3) It is only fair to Bernhardt, however, to note the instances he 
cites in support of Wulfila’s supposed tendency to variation. I am 
the more concerned to do this, as I should expect others to have the 


1 BV, Einleitung, p. xxxiv, note. 2 BV, p. xxxiii. 
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same confidence I at first felt in his explicit statement and to be 
suspicious accordingly of any effort to ignore his proofs. 

Two of Bernhardt’s references are cognate constructions, namely, 
Mark 5:42 (ééornoay éxordce peyadn:usgeisnddédun fatrhtein 
mikildi) and 7:13 (rapadéce: 7 rapedcioxare : anabusndi boei anafulhup). 
It might be claimed that these variations are not strictly parallel to 
the aibr—giba passage since they do not involve the repetition of 
the same word in Greek, but this is only a difference of degree—they 
surely presented themselves as repetitions to Greek sprachgefiihl and 
to the Gothic translator. We must therefore allow Bernhardt the 
right to cite them as examples. A scrutiny of the passages will, how- 
ever, show that they are idiomatic and not rhetorical. Furthermore, 
we will let Bernhardt himself tell what Wulfila’s habit is in the 
treatment of cognate constructions: “‘Griechische wortspiele und 
gleichklainge, wie sie besonders Paulus liebt, pflegt auch Vulfila wieder- 

R6. xii, 3 uh drepdhpovety wap’ 5 Se7 hpovetv, adda 
dpoveiv eis rd awhpovety ni mdis frabjan bdu skuli frapjan, ak frap- 
jan du watla frapjan, I Cor. ix, 21 éyevdunv . . . . Tots dvdpous ws 
Gvouos, un dv &vouos Geo, AN’ Evvouos Xprc rod, iva xepdavw avdpous warp 
.... bdim witddaléusam swé witddaldéus, ni wisands witddis léus' 
gups, ak inwitdbs Xristdus, et gageigdu witddaldusans, II Cor. v, 9 
etre évinuodvres elre éxdnuodvres jabpé anahdimjdi jabbé afhdimjai, 
vi, 8 da Svodnyias xai ebpnpias bairh wajamérein jah watlamérein, 
vergl. i, 13, iii, 2, x, 6, 12, Phil. ii, 2, 3, u.s.w. Bisweilen freilich 
bleiben solche beziige unausgedriickt wie II Cor. iv, 8, v, 6.’’?3 
Compare also Bernhardt’s statement of Wulfila’s habitual leveling of 
Greek cognate ideas to Gothic cognate words referred to just above. 
It follows that these two instances of variation are not only idiomatic 
but also exceptional. 

Luke 2:21, Gr. xadetyv—xareiv:Go. hditan—gipan gives a good 
illustration of skilful translation. The variation is idiomatic:xai 
€xxANOn 7d Svoua abrod "Incois, rd KAnOev bd Tod ayyédov:jah hditan 
was namé is Tésiis, bata gipano fram aggiléu. Gr. 7d xrnbév would in 
general mean ‘that which is called, the thing called,’ which would 


1 The sub-variation witédaldus, witédis ldus is idiomatically necessary on account of 
the dependent genitive cod: gups. 
? Both solely for idiomatic reasons, not for rhetorical variation. 
3 BV, p. xxxiii. 
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here give a good meaning and is clearly the way the Gothic trans- 
lator understood it. It could also mean in this particular connection 
‘the one called’ (that is, ‘the name called’). A literal translation 
pata hditano could not have given either of these senses. The diffi- 
culty of a free paraphrase may be seen in the crude effort in the 
English version. The translation chosen retains the construction, 
sense, and Gothic idiom. In the closely connected narrative of 
Luke, chaps. 1-2, the word xaXeZy occurs 13 times in this same sense, 
and the other 12 times is unvaryingly translated by Go. hditan, 
besides leveling Gr. dvoua éorw to hditan in 1:26. Eight of these 
instances occur in close succession in 1:31-36 and 59-62, all rendered 
without variation, though this could easily have been made by the 
use of namnjan ‘to name’ or phrases with namé ‘name.’ The whole 
passage therefore shows a sweeping tendency to uniform rendering 
rather than to variation. 

Luke 9:60 (Gr. vexpds ‘dead, corpse’:Go. ddups ‘dead’—ndus 
‘corpse’) reads Ges trois vexpovs Paar rov’s éauvr@y vexpods:lét bans 
déupans usfilhan seinans navins ‘let the dead ones bury their own 
corpses.’ The parallel passage is Matt. 8:22, identical in the Greek, 
but retaining ddupans unvaried instead of navins as the translation 
of the second vexpots into Gothic. In spite of this difference in the 
rendering of the two passages, the variation is clearly idiomatic. Gr. 
vexpos can be used both as an adjective (‘dead’) and as a noun (‘corpse’). 
Gothic, like English, distinguishes the adjective déups ‘dead’ from the 
noun ndus ‘corpse.’ But just as English dead may in the noun use 
of the adjective (dead one, dead man) replace corpse, so Go. sa ddupa 
may replace ndus, though neither corpse nor ndus can be used for 
the adjectives dead:ddups.' In this passage the subject vexpois is in 
idea an adjective used as a noun (‘those who are dead’) and could 
only be déupbans; the object vexpots is the direct substantive use 
(‘dead bodies, corpses’), and hence should primarily be nawins, for 
which, however, déupans may be substituted. But without regard 
to the explanation of this individual variation, Bernhardt has again 

1 The only apparent exception to this statement is Rom. 7:8, where vexpa—ndus 
stands in the predicate, and ndus has by some been here classed as an adjective. Buta 
noun gives equally good sense; and as it is everywhere else used as a noun, it should be so 


regarded here. The Gc. cognates ON. ndr ‘corpse’: OE. né in dryht-né ‘dead body of a 
warrior,’ are substantives. Cf. also OBulg. navi: OPruss. nowis ‘corpse.’ 
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given us a rarest exception as proof of a supposed rule. This is the 
only passage that shows a variation between déufs and ndus, and in 
only one other place do they even occur near each other, namely in 
Rom. 7:4, 8, where they are ten lines apart and disconnected in 
thought. Against this there are 11 other passages, some of consider- 
able length and with many repetitions of Greek words meaning 
‘dead,’ always unvaried in the Gothic translation. There are in all 
24 instances of connected repetitions of dédups or ndus, of which the 
other 23 show no variation. Counting individual forms, ddups 
occurs 48 times and ndus 5 times. The connected passages are 
Matt. 8:22 (déups—ddups), Mark 6:14, 16 (ddubs—ddups); 9:9, 10 
(ddups—ddups); 12:26, 27 (ddups—ddups); Luke 7:12, 15, 22 
(ndus—ndus—ndus); 9:60 (ddubs—ndus); 15:24, 32 (déups— 
ddéups); 20:35, 37, 38 (ddupbs—ddups—ddups); John 11:39, 44, 12:1, 
9 (déups 5 times); Rom. 10:7, 9 (déups—ddups); I Cor. 15:12, 13, 
16, 20, 21, 29, 35 (déups 7 times); II Cor. 1:9, 10 (déubs—ddups). 
Observe how overwhelming this cumulative evidence is against the 
alleged habit of variation, since in the synonyms ddups and ndus 
the materials for variation were ready to hand had the translator had 
the slightest inclination to use them. But the evidence is even more 
overwhelming—there are two important passages where the Greek 
itself varies the word for ‘dead.’ In the story of the Widow of 
Nain’s Son (Luke 7:12, 15, 22) Gr. re@vnxws—vexpds—vexpods levels 
to Go. ndus (3 times). In the story of Lazarus (John 11:39, 44; 
12:1, 9) Gr. rereXeurnxws —reOvnkws—reOvynxws—vexpbs—vexpéos all 
levels to Go. déups (5 times), as in 12:1, Adfapos, 6 reOvnxws dv 
fyryeipev éx vexp@v:Go. Lazarus, sa déupa panei urrdisida us déupdim. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

Luke 20:31, 32, Gr. dmo@vncxew:Go. gaswiltan, gadéupnan is, 
however, a case of genuine variation of the colloquial type between 
two exactly equivalent terms which were evidently completely 
interchangeable in common use. An extended comparison of all © 
extant instances of gaswiltan and gadéupnan shows this complete 
synonymy and a perfect irregularity of interchange between the two 
words, some passages being unvaried with gaswiltan (as in Matt. 9:18, 
24—-story of Jairus’ daughter—where the Greek variants reXevrav and 
amro$vnocKey are leveled in Gothic); others unvaried with gaddubnan 
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(as in Jesus’ discussion of the Jews’ dying in their sins in John 
8:21, 24 twice, 52,53). Others show a single variation out of several 
otherwise unvaried forms (as in Luke’s account of Jairus’ de ughter, 
Luke 8:49, 52, 53—gaddupnan once against gaswiltan 3 times). 
Others show a variation in the total connected passage, but unvaried 
repetition in every closer subdivision (as in the account of Lazarus 
in John 11:14, 16, gaswiltan unvaried; vss. 21, 25, 26, gaddubnan 
unvaried; vs. 32 gaswilian; vs. 37 gaddupnan). Others show an 
even distribution (as in Luke’s account of the woman with seven 
husbands, 20:28-36—gaddupnan twice, then gaswiltan twice, then 
gadéupnan once, gaswiltan once). In all gaswiltan occurs 44 times, 
gaddupnan 22 times; 43 of these 66 occurrences are in 17 different 
closely connected passages; 6 of these passages show variation and 
11 are unvaried; of individual recurrent forms 8 vary from the one 
next preceding and 18 are repeated without variation. This is the 
only citation in Bernhardt’s note which is not in the nature of a rarest 
exception. With the possible exception of verbs of coming and 
going (discussed below), it is undoubtedly the best example he could 
have adduced. Observe that it counts 2:1 against habitual varia- 
tion, and is furthermore of an entirely different type of variation from 
the supposed *tibr—giba. 

Coming next to the illustrations in Bernhardt’s Vulfila, Einleitung, 
p. xxxiv—Matt. 5:37, 39 is not a case of repetition but of accidental 
juxtaposition. The two passages are not connected in thought and 
both translations are strictly idiomatic. The Gothic for 76 xaxdy or 
7d movnpoy ‘(that which is) evil’ is hata ubilé, while 6 zovnpés ‘der 
Bése’ is sa unsélja. The translator properly took é« rod rovnpod: 
us bamma ubilin ‘cometh of evil’ as neuter in vs. 37, and yy avrioriivar 
T@ Tovnp@:ni andstandan bamma unséljin ‘not to resist the wicked 
man’ as masculine in vs. 39. Cf. vocabulary under ubils in Braune’s 
Gothic Gram., Heyne’s Stamm’s Ulfilas, Balg’s Comp. Glossary, ete. 

Matt. 6:16, 17, Gr. rpdcwmov:Go. andwairpi, ludja ‘face (in its 
physical sense)’ is another uncritical use of a rare exception as if it 
illustrated a rule. Ludja is a hapax legomenon occurring only in 
this passage—just enough to show that it was available for variant 
use generally if Wulfila had wished. Andwatrhi is the general word 
for ‘presence, face, front,’ occurring 70 times in all (32 times in the 
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strict sense of ‘face’) and leveling Gr. éumpoodev, évwriov, karevwrvor, 
évarri, évayriov, tpdcwmov, besides 11 occurrences of the corresponding 
adjectival and adverbial forms andawatrps ‘present,’ andawairpis 
‘facing, opposite.’ Of these 81 occurrences, 59 are in connected 
passages showing either non-variation or leveling in the Gothic 
rendering, 42 of these being closely recurring forms and 17 standing a 
few verses apart. Leveling of Greek variants occurs in 4 closely and 
7 loosely connected passages. Against these are 2 instances of 
variation in the Gothic rendering. Of other words used for Gr. zpd- 
cwrov, wlits ‘look, personal appearance, face’ shows 6 forms, namely 
3 isolated, 2 in close unvaried repetition, and 1 serving as variant 
to andwatrpi in one of the two instances just noted; andawleizn 
‘visage, face as it presents itself to others’ shows 5 isolated occur- 
rences only. This gives for all these words a total of 61 repeating 
forms against 2 cases of variation, each of course involving two 
words. Illustrations of repeated passages are: Luke 1:6, 8; 15, 17, 
19; 75, 76, Gr. mpdcwmov (twice); mpdcwmrov (3 times); évwmrurv— 
mpoowrov: Go. leveled to andwairpi (7 times) in all three passages; 
I Cor. 13:12, Gr. rpécwmor (twice):Go. andwairpi (twice); I Thess. 
2:17, 19, Gr. rpdcwrov—éurpocbev:Go. andwairpi (twice); Rom. 
12:17, Gr. &@mvov (twice):Go. andwatrpi (twice) followed by word- 
play gawairpi ‘peace’ (:Gr. eipnvedovres) in vs. 18; II. Cor. 3:7, 
Gr. rpécwror (twice) :Go. wlits (twice). The two variant renderings 
are Matt. 6:16, 17, Gr. ddavifovow ra rpdowra ab’tav—ro rpdowrby 
gov vivat:Go. frawardjand andwairpja seina—ludja peina pwah 
‘they disfigure their faces—wash your face’; Mark 14:65, Gr. 
éurriev TQ Tpocwrw airot—repixadinrey Td mpdowrov airou : Go. 
spetwan ana wlit is—huljan andwairpi is ‘to spit in his face—to 
cover up his face.’ Observe that both of these passages involve 
concrete colloquial phrases, whose set form must have been fully 
determined by common usage. We must therefore class them as 
idiomatic. They cannot weigh, therefore, against the very large 
number of non-variant and leveled renderings just noted. 

Matt. 6:27, 28, Gr. pepiuvay:Go. matirnan (3 times), satirgan 
(once) was partly discussed above. This is the only instance of 
variation in these words. Against it occur several unvaried repeti- 
tions, namely: John 16:20,21,22. Gr. AvwetoPa, A\dwn(3 times) : Go. 
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unvaried satirgan, satirga (3 times); II Cor. 7:9, 10, 11, Gr. AvretoOar 
(twice), Adrn (twice):Go. unvaried satirgan (twice), satérga (twice) ; 
II Cor. 2:1, 3, Gr. Adwn (twice):Go. satéirga (twice). The Gothic 
rendering of Avreiv, Avretofa is, however, subject to another 
uniform variation, clearly idiomatic in character, which is not 
noted by Bernhardt. When used as a passive deponent to express 
the feeling of grief as such, it is always rendered by Go. satérgan, 
as in the passages just cited. When used either in the active or 
passive to denote the action of hurting another’s feelings or having 
one’s feelings hurt by another, it is always rendered by gdurjan (or, 
in the passive participle, by the closely related adjective gdurs 
‘grieved, hurt, sorrowful’), as in II Cor. 7:8, 9 (3 times); 2:2, 5 
(4 times). 

John 19:2, 5, Gr. crépavos: Go. wipja, wdips was treated above. 

Luke 4:35, Gr. é£eMe7v: Go. usgaggan, urrinnan ‘go out’; I Cor. 
16:4, 6, Gr. ropeverOar ‘go’:Go. galeiban, wratén, etc. It would be 
easy to heap up illustrations of variant translations of verbs of 
going, but they would prove nothing save the fact that in all languages 
such words are hopelessly idiomatic and intertwined with each other, 
and also stereotyped in their concrete uses, and that their inter- 
changes do not agree with each other in different languages. This 
results in levelings as well as variations. Thus different formations 
of Go. gaggan level formations of Gr. épxeoGar, éXOeiv, tropeverOa, 
mpoxorrew, Baivey, ayew, brayew, repirarety trapayiyvecbar, (év)iora- 
vat, (ad)ioracbar, xwpeiv, axodovbety, Sudxev, (ir)avrav; rinnan and 
its compounds level formations of rpéxew, dpapetv, dpuay, EoxerOa, 
éNeiv, peiv, SiadéyerOar, kuxAodv, (cuv)ayerOar, (ir)ayew, (kar)avrar, 
(xara)AauBavew, émiBadrev, mopevecOar, Baivew, jeev, avaréd\deEr, 
Aayxavew, adixveiobar, (rep.)rimrev. Illustrations of levelings in 
specific passages are Mark 1:20, 21, Gr. €Meiv, ropevecPar: Go. 
galeipan (twice); Luke 8:22, Gr. avaBaiver, dueNOetv, dvayeoOat : Go. 
galei ban (3 times); ete. 

Luke 9:60; I Cor. 13:8; 15:14 were discussed above. 

Rom. 7:2, 6, Gr. xarapyeiv:Go. galdusjan, andbindan ‘release.’ 
The forms are close synonyms, evidently both in good colloquial 
use. It is not quite clear that they would be felt as a variation, as 
they are 75 words apart. At any rate the passage as a whole (Paul’s 
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comparison of the dominion of the Law and of Christ to that of a 
husband) is emphatically not characterized by variation. In its 
25 verses witdb ‘law’ occurs 22 times unvaried from Gr. véyos; 
frawaitrhts ‘sin’ 15 times unvaried from Gr. dyapria beside adjective 
frawairhts ‘sinful’ from Gr. dwatwdés; Go. aba ‘husband’ 5 times 
unvaried from Gr. avnp ‘husband’ in the space of two verses (2, 3), 
beside Go. wair ‘man’ twice in one verse from Gr. avnp in the sense 
of ‘man.’ Regarded as a variation aba—wair is idiomatic, the two 
meanings being sharply distinguished in the Gothic—‘‘while her 
husband [aba] lives she will be called an adulteress if joined to another 
man [watr].”’ 

Rom. 9:24, 25, Gr. xaXeZy ‘call into the Kingdom, call by a name’: 
Go. lapén ‘call into the Kingdom,’ hditan ‘call by a name’ was partly 
dealt with above. This whole chapter contains xadety 5 times, 3 
times (vss. 7, 25, 26) =‘call by a name’ and rendered uniformly by 
Go. lapin, twice (vss. 25, 26) =‘call into the Kingdom’ with Gothic 
rendering lajén. The variation is therefore strictly idiomatic. 
Compare further Luke, chap. 1 (more fully discussed above), Gr. 
xadeivy ‘call by a name’ 9 times+variant dvoud éorw once:Go. 
hditan 10 times unvaried; Luke 14: 10-24, Gr. xaXeZy ‘bid [to a feast]’ 
8 times+variant dwrve7ty once:Go. hditan 9 times unvaried, though 
labén would also have been correct in this sense had Wulfila desired 
to vary the translation; I Cor., chap. 7, Gr. xaXeZv ‘call into the 
Kingdom’ 6 times+«xAjo.s ‘calling’ once:Go. 7 times unvaried 
lapon or lapéns, beside xaXety twice in vs. 22 taken by Wulfila in the 
sense of ‘call by a name’:Go. twice in close succession hditan. 

For a more extended list both of variations and of levelings see 
GL, Gram., § 286. Besides significant words, the list contains also 
inflections, derivative formations, compounds, prepositions, and 
particles. While none of these concern our present problem, they 
show the same general principies of variation and leveling as do 
significant words. Bernhardt criticizes Loebe’s list as needing 
critical sifting (“beispiele . . . . die freilich starker kritischer sich- 
tung bediirfen”). The foregoing scrutiny of Bernhardt’s citations 
shows them to be seriously suffering from the same need. When we 
weigh the full force of the passages and words cited by him, they 
confirm the conclusions reached from the critical study of the Gospel 
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of Matthew and from Bernhardt’s own study of Wulfila’s treatment 
of cognate constructions. Each of these lines of investigation over- 
whelmingly shows Wulfila’s tendency both to preserve uniformity in 
rendering recurrent Greek words and to level Greek variant expres- 
sions for recurrent ideas, subject only to Gothic phrasal usage and 
the requirements of an accurate idiomatic translation. They all 
show the same absence of merely rhetorical variation, and lead to the 
conclusion that from the standpoint of style as well as meaning the 
variation *tibr—giba is impossible and that we must expect on 
stylistic grounds the translation giba instead of the corrupt form aibr. 

III. From the standpoint of graphic form.—Grimm, as we saw 
at the outset, objected to his own emendation on the ground that a 
and ¢ could not easily interchange in the Gothic script. In judging 
this, as well as the other graphic comparisons involved, the reader 
is requested not to follow the form of the Gothic alphabet given in 
the front of current Gothic grammars, but that actually occurring 
in the Codex Argenteus. See the facsimile page in frontispiece of 
Uppstrém’s Codex Argenteus or Balg’s Gothic Literature. A com- 
parison of the three words aibr:giba, *tibr in the script form of CA 


RIB ° PIB: TBR shows that, in spite of 


the difference of two letters between giba and aibr as against only 
one letter different for *tibr, there is a decidedly closer resemblance 
in general graphic appearance between aibr and giba than between 
aibr and *tibr. The two medial letters -ib- (8B) are common to 
the three words; the resemblances between the final letters a and r 
is in their Codex form very striking, especially for those forms of r 
in which the nexus is closest to the top (AM ° jr A and g have a 


slight general resemblance in their standard CA form (J* § jd), which 


was sometimes increased in one of the following ways: (1) heighten- 
ing of the left stroke of the a, (2) broadening of the lower end of 
the right oblique stroke, which might also bring it nearer to a hori- 
zontal position, (3) slight overlapping of the top stroke of g to the 
left of its upright stroke; (4) depression of the right end of its 
horizontal stroke accompanied in some cases by a uniform broaden- 
ing instead of the sudden spreading at the right end. On the other 
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hand, there is, as Grimm pointed out, small resemblance between 
aandt (.- T°) to start with, and no tendency to approach each 
j 


other in form appears in the actual CA variations of either letter. 
Consequently it would have been easier for either the original copyist 
or the ‘‘nefarius corruptor”’ to have gotten aibr from giba than from 
*tibr. For the corruptor giba>aibr would have been easy, but *tibr > 
aibr practically impossible, since, while ¢ and a cannot be laid on each 
other in any stroke, aibr is almost exactly superposable on giba. 
All main strokes except the horizontal of g and the oblique of a 
exactly or approximately coincide and these have the same point 
of departure and lie close to each other. At a hasty glance (such 
as the copyist was frequently guilty of), or in the event of dimming 
or blurring (such as the ‘‘nefarius corruptor” essayed to correct), the 
one form could readily be taken for the other. 

If the reader will carefully think through the Gothic alphabet, 
he will easily convince himself that no other extant or imaginable 
Gothic word than giba shows this remarkably close graphic resem- 
blance and superposability. The conclusion from graphic form is 
therefore the same as that from meaning and style—the emendation 
to giba satisfies graphic conditions, *tibr does not. 

From every standpoint therefore the true reading for aibr must 
be giba. 

IV. From the standpoint of grammatical connection.—This emen- 
dation offers, however, one difficulty—the neuter possessive Sein 
agreeing with aibr. If this form is correct, the original of atbr must 
have been a neuter, and forms ending in vocalic r were either mascu- 
line or neuter. *Tibr therefore would require no change in Sein. 
Giba, however, is feminine and would require the form /eina as in the 
two instances in vs. 24. The new emendation must therefore be a 
double one—aibr Sein to giba Jeina. 

This difficulty is not, however, as serious as it looks. Even if no 
solution could be offered, it would I think be far outweighted by the 
mass of cumulative evidence pointing to giba instead of *tibr. But 
the copyist of CA frequently omitted letters, and sometimes words, 
lines, and verses from sheer carelessness. For other omissions of 
simple a see Matt. 11:10 (meinna for meinana); 27:64 (ufté for 
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atiftd); Luke 1:55 (frdiw for frdiwa); 1:79 (ddupus for déupdus), etc. 
For omission of words, lines, and verses, see John 12:14; 10:18; 
6:39, etc. There need therefore be no hesitation in restoring any 
letter required by actual considerations of construction or meaning. 

It is thinkable that the connection here would have helped the 
change of Jeina to bein. The form aibr stands before Jein—if it 
were still after-echoing in the copyist’s “lower centers of conscious- 
ness,” his Gothic sprachgefiihl would have made it easier to read Hein 
than the now impossible Jeina after a word ending in vocalic r. 
He shows himself occasionally content elsewhere with an unintelligible 
form, and capable of consciously and unconsciously correcting copy. 
It is possible, however, that the two errors were entirely discon- 
nected in their origin. The MS shows no erasures or vacant spaces, 
so that if a was dropped from /eina, it must at least go back to the 
copyist, perhaps to his prototype. But such a change as that of 
giba to a superposable and apparently meaningless aibr looks more 
like the work of the “‘nefarius corruptor.” 

RosBert JAMES KELLOGG 
JaMes MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 





NOTES ON HEINE 
I 


There is scarcely another poet who has challenged critical investi- 
gation to a greater degree than does Heine. His life and works, his 
technique, his sources and literary relations have been furnishing 
the subject-matter of innumerable commentaries, articles, and 
dissertations, and it is safe to suppose that, while these lines are 
taking shape, a successful doctorandus is just penning the conclusion 
of a literary syllogism with Heine as the major premise. 

These facts need not surprise us. Heine was a romanticist, and 
romanticism, even in its barren beginnings, is avowedly rich in the 
cosmopolitanism of its sources and material. Add to this the creative 
genius and the virtuosity of a Heine, and the popularity of the sub- 
ject is adequately accounted for. 

In spite of the many excellent results obtained, this mine of 
scientific endeavor is far from being exhausted. Every renewed 
effort is likely to lay bare another vein of the richest ore which has 
hitherto escaped the hammer of the indefatigable miner. Once 
exposed to the eager-eyed seeker of riches, such a vein may be traced 
to a bed of untold treasures; it may lose itself labyrinthically in the 
endless field of poetic expression; it may be efferent or afferent, and, 
again, it may lead—nowhere. To encourage renewed efforts in two 
directions is the purpose of these lines. 

In the Gartenlaube of 1884, p. 113, Eduard Engel prints for the 
first time Heine’s famous “‘Memoiren” in extenso. After quoting 
Heine’s dedicatory introduction, the author goes on to say, 


Die vorstehende Widmung ist foliiert von Seite 1 bis 5. Auf der Riick- 
seite des ersten Blattes steht das Brouillon eines bisher noch nie gedruckten 
Gedichtanfanges, es ist ein erster Entwurf, der nur die fliichtigen Gedanken 
festhalten sollte und noch der Durcharbeitung im Einzelnen bedurft hiitte. 
Correcturen finden sich darin, wie in allem, was Heine geschrieben, auszer- 
ordentlich viele. Die Strophen iauten: 
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Manch kostbar edle Perle birgt 

Der Ocean; manch schéne Blume 

Kiiszt nie ein Menschenblick, nur stumme 
Waldeinsamkeit schaut ihr Erréthen 

Und trostlos in der Wildniszéde 
Vergeudet sie die siiszen Diifte. 


Wenngleich tobsiichtig dort der Wind 
Die Fluten peitschet, dasz sie heulen, 
Und ihnen straks zu Hiilfe eilen 
Entsetzlich gihnend aus den Tiefen 
Die Ungethiime, die dort schliefen— 


Engel cites the following lines as a variant of the first stanza: 


Wohl manche edle Perle birgt 

Der Ocean in dunkler Thruhe, 

Wohl manche Blume in der Wildnisz 
Erréthet ungesehn, die siiszen Diifte 
Vergeudend an die stumme Oede. 


Elster! prints part of Engel’s explanatory material and the three 
stanzas by Heine, stating that ‘‘Kleinigkeiten, die wir dem Text 


nicht einverleiben mochten, mégen hier [i.e., in the appendix] noch 
eine Stelle finden.” 

The “fliichtigen Gedanken”’ which “noch der Durcharbeitung 
im Einzelnen bedurft hatte” did not originate with Heine, at least 
not those which are expressed in the first stanza, and, particularly, 
in its variant, a fact which was noted neither by Engel nor by Elster, 
nor, to my best knowledge, by any other commentator. We find 
them without extended search in the famous “Elegy” by Thomas 
Gray: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


It would be interesting to determine—perhaps by examining 
the original “ Brouillon’”—which of the two, the first stanza or its 
variant, takes poetic precedence. But whether or not this priority 


1Elster, Heinrich Heines simtliche Werke, II, 507. 
2 1716-71. 
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is determinable, it is of value to note what distinctly romantic turn 
the obviously anti-Humean philosophy of Gray assumed in the 
alembic of Heine’s creative imagination. Attention is called to 
such terms as ‘‘stumme Waldeinsamkeit” and “‘trostlos in der Wild- 


nisz6de.”’ 


II 


Traces of Heine’s influence on nineteenth-century lyrical poetry 
may be discovered at the most unsuspected places. The imagination 
can scarcely picture two poets so widely divergent in character, 
artistic temperament, and choice of poetic material as are Heinrich 
Heine and the Low-German poet Fritz Reuter. The last-named 
poet had not yet reached the pinnacle of his fame when death was 
sealing Heine’s lips forever. Reuter, of course, had read Heine, 
though we know of but one occasion on which he took public notice 
of him. We are told of an utterance by Reuter in the course of a 
speech at Eisenach, September 3, 1870, in which the Low-German 
poet pointed out that “Die Zeiten seien voriiber, in welchen ein 
jiidischer Dichter zur Verkerrlichung des Landesfeindes in deutscher 
Sprache das Gedicht ‘Nach Frankreich zogen zwei Grenadier’ ver- 
fassen konnte.’! A somewhat more eloquent testimonial of Reuter’s 
acquaintance with Heine’s muse is to be found by comparing the 
following two stanzas, respectively by Heine and Reuter. 


Heine? 
Keine Messe wird man singen, 
Keinen Kadosch wird man sagen, 
Nichts gesagt und nichts gesungen 
Wird an meinen Sterbetagen. 


Koster liidt de Klocken nich, 
Preister bedt nich sine Spriich; 
Ahn Gebet un ahn Geliid 
Drégen s’ di mal still bisid. 


1Seelmann, Reuters Werke, I, 58. 
2 Lamentationen, 12. 
*From ‘“‘ Kein Hiisung,’’ Seelmann’s Reuter, VII, 131. 
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It would certainly overtax the meaning of philological evidence 
if we were attempting to build conclusive proofs of influence in the 
larger sense on these chips of poetic parallelism, convincing as they 
doubtless are as such. Yet it should be remembered that it is by 
untiring tapping, sounding, and probing that we uncover the secret 
channels which interlink the artistic expressions of all nations and 
all ages. 


ITI 


In 1871 there was published by S. Zickel, New York, a volume! 
containing poems and aphorisms selected from the posthumous writ- 
ings of Heinrich Heine, ostensibly published for the first time by 
Adolf Strodtmann. Following is a reproduction of the title-page: 


LETZTE 
GEDICHTE UND GEDANKEN 
VON 
HeinricH HEINE 


AUS DEM NACHLASSE DES DICHTERS 
ZUM ERSTEN MALE VEROFFENTLICHT 


New Yor«K 
8S. Zicket, Nr. 19. Dey-StrREEt 
1871 


Even to those who are not intimately acquainted with Heine 
bibliography it would seem odd that Strodtmann should avail him- 
self of a New York firm for the publication of such an important 
addition to Heine literature, particularly in view of the fact that, 
only a few years previous, his noted biography of the poet had been 
published in Berlin.2 On the face of it, there may be room for the 
argument that during the period of the German national revival of 
1870-71 no German publisher would have lent himself to the promul- 
gation of such invectives as are contained in “ Die Menge tut es,’ 
**1649-1793-—????,’4 and “ Berlin.’”® 

1 8vo, pp. xii+196. 

2 H. Heine's Leben und Werke, Berlin, 1867. 

*P. 51. ‘P. 54. 
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Examining the preface which appears over Strodtmann’s name 
we are at once struck by the opening statement, ‘‘ Zwischen dem Tode 
H. Heine’s und der jetzt endlich erméglichten Veréffentlichung seines 
literarischen Nachlasses ist ein Zeitraum von mehr als dreizehn 
Jahren verflossen.” Heine died in 1856, a fact which would point 
to 1869 and not to 1871 as the year of the first publication of the 
Letzte Gedichte und Gedanken. As a matter of fact Strodtmann 
edited the Letzte Gedichte und Gedanken (hereafter called LG) in 1869, 
in Hamburg, as a supplementary volume to his edition of Heinrich 
Heine’s siémmtliche Werke. Following is the title-page of the Ham- 
burg edition: 

LETZTE 
GEDICHTE UND GEDANKEN 
VON 
Henrich HEINE 


AUS DEM NACHLASSE DES DICHTERS 
ZUM ERSTEN MALE VEROFFENTLICHT 


Il morto Enrico poetava ancora 
ZWEITE AUFLAGE 
HAMBURG 


HoFFMANN UND CAMPE 
1869 


A comparison of the prefaces of the two editions shows a number 
of omissions from LG New York for which obviously Strodtmann is 
not responsible. Nor does the content of the portions omitted fur- 
nish any clew which might lead to the reason for their exclusion. 
Apparently the New York publisher was anxious, for technical or 
commercial considerations, to keep the stock of the book within the 
limit of thirteen sheets of sixteen pages each, that is 208 pages, which 
is the exact size of the book. Unable to apply his Procrustean 
method to the text, he attacked the preface, eliminating a sentence 
here and a paragraph there, until the desired length was obtained. 
When, later, in the appendix,” he reprints with faithful accuracy a 

1 I was unable to secure a copy of the first edition. 

2P. 192. 
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note by the editor, ‘‘. . . . Aus derselben Ursache habe ich ein 
aihnliches, die Grenze des Wohlanstandes allzu muthwillig iiber- 
schreitendes Gedicht: ‘Citronia,’ bis auf die in der Vorrede citierten 
Schluszverse, ebenfalls unterdriickt,’’ he had the misfortune of for- 
getting that the aforesaid poem had fallen a victim of his editorial 
pencil. 

From the evidence presented above it is, therefore, obvious that 
the LG New York edition is an unauthorized reprint of the LG 
Hamburg edition, and as such has no right to the publisher’s claim, 
“gum ersten Male veréffentlicht.” 

Paut H. PHILLIPSON 
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